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“This is the kind of a job where 


I can LOOK ur 


to MYSELF! 


By B. B. Equitable Society Representative 


Maybe the reason | can look up to myself is because the folks 
I’ve helped over the years can sort of look up to me... 


Folks like Jim Britt. He likes to smoke his pipe on his 
front porch. Whenever I pass his house Jim’s smile tells 
me how grateful he is that I talked him into that retirement 
policy years ago. Thanks to the fact that Jim listened, he’s 
independent today. There’s a lot of peace and happiness in 
Jim’s mind because once a month there’s a good-sized 
Equitable check in Jim’s mailbox. 

I’ve made a lot of different friends like Jim Britt over 
the years by solving their different insurance problems. 
These friends look up to me, just as my family looks up to 
me, because in doing what I like to do, I’ve been a good 
provider ...and a good asset to my community. 


If I had it to do all over again, I’d still do the job that 
enables me to look up to myself. And I’d do it again with 
a company that I can look up to with the greatest pride, 
the Equitable Society ! ~ 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime- 
prevention broadcasts from the files of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation... another public-service contri- 
bution to his community by The Equitable Society 


Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 
an, ~ 
t »S d 
THE, EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES ~ 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a 
representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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Three-quarters of a a century is a respectable 
length of time—and American United is 
proud to celebrate its 75th anniversary in 
1952. However, age alone is no measure of 
an insurance company’s standing. Sure, 
age adds experience. Age means an ability to 
survive panics and booms, war and peace. 
Age is important. But more important than 
mere years is the attitude of management. 

It is safe to say that American United has 
a youthful turn of mind. There is an eager 
attitude in every department toward new 
ideas and new ways of doing things. There 
is youthful aggressiveness and enthusiasm 
in the Agency Department, with the 
willingness born of years of experience to 
listen to suggestions from the field. This 
disposition to be youthful accounts for 
a lot of the “spring” in this 75-year-old 
youngster’s step. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you're in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


(000 Omitted) 

















Ratios 
1952 
over 
Month 1950 1951 1952 1951 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
MO.  diceit ve $1,750,000 $2,032,000 2,031,000 —0% 
Ee ee 2,304,000 2,287,000 2,179,000 —5% 
eer 2,403,000 2,417,000 2,495,000 3% 
M. étiemewes 2,165,000 2,250,000 2,571,000 14% 
i a 2,271,000 2,38-7,000 2,803,000 18% 
TE si cigiceere 2,270,000 2,258,000 2,589,000 15% 
[eS 2,285,000 2,183,000 2,442,000 12% 
MS. “ca ecaeee 2,513,000 2,135,000 2,319,000 9% 
 Seeaertas 2:421,000 1,923,000 _—-2,504,000 30% 
BM cece 2,595,000 2,283, 
ee 2,692,000 2,446,000 
eae 2,954,000 2,535,000 
, ee $28,623,000* $27,133,000* $21,933,000 10% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
eres $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,466,000 8% 
eee 1,207,000 1,291,000 1,487,000 15% 
Sa 1,489,000 1,557,000 1,725,000 11% 
ME, Swacnaces 1,352,000 1,510,000 1,743,000 15% 
MME oiicinsx ws 1,462,000 1,522,000 1,692,000 11% 
TE vawaewes 1,426,000 1,485,000 1,690,000 14% 
) eee 1,404,000 1,472,000 1,679,000 14% 
MMe irae vee 1,785,000 1,467,000 1,571,000 7% 
ee 1,447,000 1,292,000 1,601,000 24% 
ee 1,406,000 1,557,000 
| are 1,372,000 1,556,000 
eee 1,458,000 1,577,000 
OO Scceekus $18,070,000* $18,838,000* $14,654,000 13% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
eee $423,000 $395,000 $382,000 —3% 
UM. Atte ks 456,000 424,000 454,000 7% 
a 514,000 486,000 530,000 9% 
| errr 468,000 466,000 497,000 7% 
eae 503,000 505,000 537,000 6% 
ES Sccueracate's 454,000 475,000 464,000 —2% 
| Fae 413,000 420,000 420,000 0% 
| ee 414,000 424.000 442,000 4% 
oS Sere 411,000 449,000 470,000 5% 
SE. sintacak 500,000 481,000 
MO ncedcees 455,000 453,000 
rn 389,000 436,000 
er $5,400,000* $5,414,000* $4,196,000 4% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
ORD calaletan ian $187, po $285,000 $183,000 —36% 
ES 641. 572,000 238,000 —58% 
Me saccaees 400, 000 374,000 240,000 —36% 
WOES one seste 345,000 274,000 331,000 21% 
(eee 306,000 L 357.000 574,000 61% 
EE ihe de wis.a 390,000 298,000 435,000 46% 
 * geneee 468,000 291,000 343,000 18% 
| Se 314,000 244,000 306,000 25% 
BS. SPcvae 563,009 182,000 433,000 138% 
er 689,000 245,000 
OS eee 865,000 437,000 
EAS ame 1, 126, 000 522,000 
eee $6,294,000* $4,081,000* $3,083,000 7% 


* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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N AN open letter Silas D. Wyman, president of the 

\gents’ Association of the Equitable Society, recently 
charged that the National Association of Life Under- 
writers is company dominated. To support this he stated 
that most of the top officers of the Association in the 
last ten years have been managers or general agents who 
represent the companies and, secondly, that the Associa- 
tion is subsidized by more than $100,000 for advertising 
Life News. What prompted this 
attack was the naming of Spencer McCarty, C.L.U. and 
Bb. N. Woodson, C.L.U, to the Policy Committee that is 
now working with representatives of the New York 
Department to change Section 213. 

David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., an agent and currently 
president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, lost no time in answering the above charge. 
“From many years of membership in and service to 
the N.A.L.U., I can state forthrightly that our Asso- 
ciation is beholden to no one, dominated by no individual 
or group, makes all its decisions solely in accordance 
with the best judgment of its officers and trustees. If 
the actions of N.A.L.U. and those of the companies are 
sometimes parallel, it is merely because inevitably, in 
acting for the public interest, we must sometimes choose 
to take a position similar to others in the institution of 
life insurance.” 


in the Association 


In another development, the C.I.O. Insurance and 
Allied Workers Organizing Committee purporting to 
speak for the agents, recently filed a suit against the 
New York Department to have Sections 213 and 213A 
lared unconstitutional. Raymond Harris, deputy 
superintendent of the New York Department, in an 
affidavit pointed out that to date the Department is not 
involved since the dispute is between the John Hancock 
and the union, In addition to its suit, the union alsa 
intends to introduce legislation at the next session so 
that there will be no limits on compensation arrived at 
through collective bargaining. 

From where we sit the chances of the union achieving 
uuccess in either of its major objectives appear very 
lim. On the other hand, now that representatives of 
the interested parties (as suggested on this page in the 
ebruary issue) are meeting, it is quite possible that 
Section 213 will be rewritten or amended next year. 
Those who look for the millennium following only this 
change, however, will probably be disappointed. Major 


dec 
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benefit will he greater freedom of operation rather than 
substantial increases in agent’s commissions, according 


) to present indications. 


Changing the commission scale will not in our opinion 
materially change the situation or solve the basic prob- 
lems in connection with selling life insurance. This is 
more than an opinion because we have life companies 
operating outside New York and beyond the jurisdiction 
of Section 213. These companies, with practically no 
restrictions, have much the same selling problems as 
those in and licensed in New York. It may be said— 
and with some truth—that many of the largest com- 
panies come under the restrictions of Section 213 and 
therefore the others outside have to keep costs down 
to compete. This may be true to some extent, yet we 
know of companies that pay as high as 90% first year 
commissions—and they find it just as difficult to hire 
and keep agents. 

There are two factors in this situation both in and 
out of New York: selling is not an easy job and that’s 
the kind of a job many people are looking for today 
and, secondly, selling life insurance is harder than selling 
many other things. Life insurance is an intangible and 
in addition requires a sacrifice today for benefits that 
may not be forthcoming for a long time. Major com- 
petition does not come from other life companies but 
rather from other products that are tangible and provide 
pleasure or service or both today and every day. Until 
human nature changes most people will continue to 
think more about today than tomorrow. This human 
characteristic perhaps explains why the minute life 
insurance is mentioned the average prospect says, “I 
have enough,” “I don’t want any,” “I’m insurance 
poor,” etc. ad infinitum. These as any good agent knows 
are not reasons—they are excuses to cover up a guilt 
complex. The average prospect knows he hasn’t enough, 
he needs more and he can pay for it. If he admitted 
any of these, however, he would probably have to 
sacrifice some of today’s pleasures. 

The basic problem, therefore, is to recruit and keep 
men who can face the above situation. Primarily the 
agent needs intestinal fortitude to keep coming back. 
Such men are few and far between. Under these 
conditions it is particularly unfortunate that many life 
companies appear satisfied to engage castoffs and mis- 
fits of other businesses. Naturally, the turnover is 
terrific. It would seem axiomatic that the tougher the 
job, the better the man needs to be. Before real progress 
can be made it is necessary that the business accept this 
fact. Secondly, ways and means should be discussed to 
get the best material available. If this means rewriting 
Section 213 and raising the cost of life insurance in or- 
der to spread its benefits to more and more people, then 
it should be done. We have cheaper life insurance today 
in National Service and Savings Banks but relatively 
few people are or will be benefited. In our book, life 
insurance is the most important purchase a man can 
make. We. need the best salesmen available to do this 
essential job. Let’s make the necessary changes so that 
we can get them. 








MUTUAL FUNDS 


IKE Robert Frost, I believe, 

—that Fences Make 

Good Neighbors.” I believe: 
that the representatives of Mutual 
Funds and the representatives of 
Insurance should know their respec- 
tive boundaries and_ limitations,— 
that when the fence lines are not 
clear, we should explore them to- 
gether and come to agreement as to 
where the lines should be, and we 
should build up the fences on those 
lines so there will be no doubt in the 
future where those fences are,— 
that like good New England neigh- 
bors, while our separate fields will 
be marked by well-defined fences 
that we will have some areas we can 
cultivate or use in common, a mar- 
ket for our separate services in which 
Mutual Funds and Insurance can 
supplement and complement each 
other,—that all this can be done 
with understanding and good will, 
and without offense to anyone. 


“Good 


In this belief I welcome the op- 
portunity to “run our fence lines” 
and “walk our bounds’ together. 
We will do this: First, by looking 

briefly at the place where each 

stands today 

Second, by listing briefly some of the 
principles that have brought un- 
derstanding and cooperation be- 
tween Life Underwriters and 

Trust Officers of banks 
Third, by recognizing the great ef- 

fect of third-party influence on 

life insurance sales 

Fourth, by examining some areas of 
immediate misunderstanding or 
conflict between us 

Fifth, by pointing to the relatively 
new and rapidly growing area of 
retirement plans where certain 
employers may need our common 
services in funding their plan. 

First, then, where we stand to- 
day. Both Life Insurance and Mu- 
tual Funds look back 200 years to 
Benjamin Franklin and the idea of 


8 


TIRE 


material aid he implanted in his own 
community. “Franklin decided that 
the most effective manner in which 
men could fortify their economic se- 
curity would be to share in the task 
together by pooling risks of loss.” 
An examination of the title to our 
beginnings shows us that each of us, 
Life Insurance and Mutual Funds, 
are in.his debt for the modern appli- 
cation of the principle of mutual aid. 





The astonishing growth of Mu- 
tual Fund sales has been widely 
commented upon in the financial 
press and magazines. According to 
figures from the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies you 
represent at the end of 28 years some 
103 open-end companies with assets 
at the end of June ’52 of approxi- 
mately 3% billion dollars. The 
greater portion of that record has 
been attained during the last 10 
years and the rate of growth during 
the last 5 years has been tremendous. 
The record is indicative of the fact 
that Mutual Funds have filled a real 
need for the average investor and 
taken a rightful place in estate plan- 
ning. Life Insurance salesmen who 


INSURANCE 


CLYDE F. GAY 


Vice President, Administration, 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


are accustomed to big figures and 
big sales accomplishments, are quick 
to recognize your outstanding sales 
record and to pay tribute to the sales 
management and salesmanship that 
has brought it about. 

Likewise, with great pride, they 
look at their own 100-year record, 
now expressed at the end of 1951 in 
some 68 billion of assets providing 
253 billions of protection Ordi- 
nary, Group, and Industrial, to some 
89 million policyholders. 


Slow Process 


The place Life Insurance occupies 
today in public confidence, in public 
acceptability, and in public esteem 
was not easy to come by. We had to 
overcome a lot of our own mistakes, 
not the least of which was the un- 
reasoned and destructive sales com- 
petition between agents of the re- 
spective companies. It was not un- 
til the early 20's that it became 
crystal clear that our real competi- 
tion was not with ourselves but 
rather the competition for the avail- 
able dollar from the automobile, 
refrigerator, vacations, and the pur- 
chase of other forms of property. 
So, among other things in 1922 we 
pooled some of our money and our 
best yiuarketing brains and _ estab- 
lished the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau to help all life com- 
panies meet our real competition 
through marketing research, sales 
training, and field management 
training. 

It has been a slow, evolutionary, 
educational sales process. Those of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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us who have been in the business 
more than 25 years remember a pub- 
lic conception of life insurance 
briefly described as a ‘“‘die-to-win 
Certainly in the lush 
davs of the 1920's there was little 
public appreciation of the investment 
value of life insurance ownership. 
That concept of good property had 
to be sold vigorously, 

No personal recollection of those 
days is more vivid to me than the 
Fall of 1929 when on October 12 
the Saturday Evening Post empha- 
sized for the first time in its lead 
editorial “Life Insurance as Invest- 
ment.”” That warning came too late 
for many. The break in the stock 
market followed the last of that Oc- 
tober and too many then wished they 
had understood better the value of 
life insurance as an investment. | 
still have my copy of that Saturday 
Evening Post editorial. 


proposition.” 


The living benefits through divi- 
dends, matured endowments, dis- 
ability payments, annuity payments, 
and ready cash continued to flow to 
policyholders during the depression 
years. By the time sales turned up 
again in 1935 we no longer needed 
to put the major selling emphasis on 
the investment value of life insur- 
ance ownership,—rather, the major 
emphasis in the sale had shifted to 
helping the policyholder decide what 
death protection he needed and how 
much of his available income he 
could put in that form of saving. Its 
value as an investment had been 
forcibly demonstrated and began to 
be taken for granted. 


Trust Council 


In the early depression years, 
September 11, 1930 to be exact, 
through the initiative and leadership 
of a Life Underwriter and an Offi- 
cer of the Old Colony Trust Cam- 
pany there was founded in Boston 
the first Life Insurance and Trust 
Council. Men of good will and un- 
derstanding in areas of estate plan- 
ning which had come sharply into 
competition with each other, walked 
their bounds, and set up their fences 
just as we are trying to do today. 
There are now 60 such councils in 
the U. S. and 2 in Canada. They 
have “brought together in mutual 
understanding and cooperation two 
groups of men who often find com- 


(Continued on page 44) 











...and Still Serving! 


Twenty-five years of constant attention 
to the needs of our policyowners and 
our agents has produced its own reward. 
Experience and research has culminated 
in our new ALL IN ONE plan which 
insures against injury, sickness, death 
and old age. 


We are happy to introduce our newest, 
streamlined, policy in commemoration 


of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Year. 


inhowsy Nal 


Life Insurance Company 


MOnTCLAIR, ni. bd 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY. Presidem 
@. J. SIEGER. V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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by full-page advertisements with warm, 
human appeal . . . factual, hard- ~hitting 
messages that produce results! a 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ECENTLY a new wrinkle 

has been added to the ever in- 

creasing list of sales ideas 
based on Employer-Employee rela- 
tionship. The insurance fraternity 
has given this new plan a name— 
The Split-Dollar Insurance Plan. 

In this day and age the Employer 
realizes it is important for him to do 
everything within his power and 
means to bind his young key Em- 
ployees to his organization. The 
Split-Dollar Insurance Plan can help 
to do the job. The young executive 
realizes he needs all the life insur- 
ance he can afford. This plan en- 
ables him to procure additional pro- 
tection at a very low cost to himself. 
So, it is a package to help both, and 
this is how it works. 


Young Executive 


The Employer has in his organi- 
zation a young man of 35 years of 
age, who is capable, energetic and 
will likely become a department head 
in a few years and possibly a com- 


Re DES Meee Dates. 


FRANK A. JOHNSON 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Ohio National Life 


pany officer later on. This young 
man has a wife and two children 
and is in the process of buying a 
small home. He needs additional 
insurance but his current cost of liv- 
ing expenses leave him with too few 
left-over dollars to assume another 
fixed obligation for a long period of 
years. The Employer is aware of 
the young man’s financial status and 
his need for more protection and 
would be agreeable to helping his 
I<mployee obtain the needed cover- 
age. Here is where you step into the 
picture. 


The Employer purchases a life in- 
surance contract on the Employee's 
life. The Employer is named irrev- 
ocable beneficiary for the cash sur- 
render value * of the policy. The 


* If the cash value in the later policy 
years exceeds employer’s contributions, 
benefits to the employer are limited to 
his total contributions. 





ORDINARY LIFE 


Age of Insured — 35 


Net Benefits 


Employee's for 
( ettion 
$159. 

1 248 5 
32.30 
29.15 
26.05 


$5,000.00 
4,969.90 
4,862.85 
4,754.00 
4,643.45 
4,531.20 
4,417.25 
4,301.55 
4,184.15 
4,065.10 
3,944.30 
3,821.85 
3,697.70 
3,572.55 
3,448.10 
3,324.40 
3,201.45 
3,079.30 
2,957.90 
2,837.30 


PAID-UP 


Insured’s Family 


AT AGE 65 — $5,000 
Annual Premium — $159.25 


Employer Receives 
Cash Value at Death 
or His 
Contributions if 
Less than Cash Value 


employer's 
Contribution 


30.10 
137.15 
246.00 
356.55 
468.80 
582.75 
698.45 
815.85 
934.90 

1,055.70 
1,178.15 
1,302.30 
427.45 
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This table is computed on the basis that the dividend payable at the end of the second 
year is used to reduce the premium at the beginning of the third year and likewise for 


each year thereafter. 
Company’s 1951 dividend schedule. 
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Dividends are not guaranteed but are in accordance with the 


THE SPLIT DOLLAR | PLA 


Employee names a beneficiary of his 
choice for the balance of the pro- 
ceeds. The Employer pays part of 
the premium that represents the in- 
crease in cash value of the policy 
each year, while the Employee pays 
the balance of the premium. As the 
cash value increases, the Employee’s 
contribution decreases until he pays 
no premium at all. The policy divi- 
dends are used to reduce the Em- 
ployee’s portion of the premium un- 
til his payments stop and from then 
on are used to reduce the Employ- 
er’s contribution. 


Illustration 


Here is how the plan would work 
out on the basis of a $5,000 contract 
on the Ordinary Life paid up at 65 
plan. The annual premium for $5,- 
000 on this plan is $159.25. The 
Employee pays the first premium. 
The second year’s premium is split 
between the Employer and the Em- 
ployee. The Employer pays $30.10, 
the anticipated cash value at the end 
of the second year. The Employee 
pays the difference between $159.25 
and $30.10, or $129.15. In the third 
year the Employer pays $107.05 
which represents the increase in cash 
values from the second to the third 
year. After using the second year 
dividend to reduce his portion of the 
premium the Employee pays only 
$32.30. Following the same formula, 
we see that the Employer pays 
$108.85 in the fourth year and the 
Employee pays $29.15. Now if you 
will refer to the Table appearing 
in this article you will see that 
the Employee does not pay any more 
premiums after the thirteenth year, 
the Employer pays all of them 
through the balance * the premium 
paying period. 


It is realized that this young man 
is possibly using up his entire in- 
come through normal living expenses 
and the cost of this plan for the first 
two years might be more than he 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Split-Dollar Plan—Continued 


can bear. If this situation arises the 
Employer could make an agreement 
with the Employee to advance a por- 
tion of the Employee’s premium. It 
is possible to figure out the entire 
cost to the Employee. This cost 
could be divided by the number of 
years involved and the premium 
pegged at an equal amount for each 
year. This would materially reduce 
the first two premiums payable for 


the Employee. Naturally, it would 
be necessary to have an agreement 
which would enable the Employer to 
recover from the proceeds the 
amount of the premium advanced in 
the event of the Employee’s death 
before the part of the Employee's 
payments expired. So much for the 
cost. 

Now for the proceeds. If the 
young man should die during the 
first year, his named _ beneficiary 
would receive $5,000, the Employer 








vA Home Office schools con- 
YA ducted over a period of 18 
A years is evidence of the Com- 


pany’s feeling in the matter of 
long-range training. The suc- 


cess of the 776 field associates 
who have attended such 


schools is proof that "we earn 
as we learn." The 37th School 
held this month re-emphasized 
the Company's conviction that 
continuous training builds ca- 
reer life underwriters, 
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would receive nothing. Should he 
die in the fifth year, the insured’s 


family would receive $4,643.45 while | 


the Employer would receive $356.55, 


oer 


In the tenth year the benefits would § 
be $4,065.10 to the insured’s family J 


and $934.90 to the Employer. In the 


twentieth year, should death occur, | 


the Employee’s beneficiary would re- 
ceive $2,837.50 and his Employer 
$2,162.70. 


How can either of them lose! The 


Employee is buying insurance at 7 


rates less than term cost. The Em- 


ployer gets out all he puts into the? 


plan. 
Now let's apply the old formula 
If he dies 
If he quits 


If he lives 


and see how the plan works out. 


If the Employee dies while this § 
plan is in effect he will have had § 


protection at low cost and his family 


will receive a substantial death bene- & 
fit that bolsters the proceeds from @ 
his personal insurance program. The @ 


Employer will get back all the pre- 
miums that he paid in. 

If the Employee quits the organi- 
zation he can do one of two things. 
He can drop the insurance entirely 


and if he does this he will have had 9 


protection for the time he was in the 
plan, cheap protection too, if the 
plan was in effect for a reasonable 
period of time. Or, he can keep the 


pera 





insurance by paying the Employer @ 


the cash value of the policy and ther 
continue paying the entire premium 
himself. The Employer will show 


no loss since he will be reimbursed J 


for payments made if the Employee 
buys the contract from him or, if the 
Employee does not want the policy, 
the Employer can cash in the con- 
tract for its surrender value or his 
contributions if less than the cash 
value. 

If the Employee lives to retire- 
ment age (assuming that age to be 
65} the contract becomes paid-up 
and no further payment of premium 
is necessary. Various arrangements 
can be made at this stage, to men- 
tion a few (1) allow the contract to 
remain as a paid-up life contract 
without changing the control, (2) 
the insured can buy out the Em- 
ployer’s interest by paying the cash 


value, (3) the best plan of all—for | 
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the Employer to give the policy to 
the Employee as a part of a retire- 
ment plan. 

Now to enumerate 
advantages of the plan. 


some of the 


Advantages—Employee 


_ The plan enables an Employee to 
buy more life insurance than he 
otherwise could afford to carry at 
a time when he needs it most. 

. The insurance is not group in- 
surance. 

3. The policy is an individual con- 
tract on the insured’s life which 
he can gain control of at any time 
by buying out the interest of the 
Employer. 

4. The Employee pays premiums 

for a few years only. 

After the premium paying pe- 

riod for the Employee, he has life 

insurance protection without cost. 

(The face amount of the contract 

less the cash value.*) 

The Employee has purchased life 

insurance protection at a cost less 

than group term rates. 


bho 


un 
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Advantages—Employer 


1. The outstanding advantage of 
this plan to the Employer is that 
it will help bind talented young 
men to his organization. 

2. The plan, except for slight ad- 

ministration expenses, can be op- 

erated without cost since all pre- 
miums paid are eventually re- 
covered. 

The Employer has the right to 

impose any eligibility require- 

ments he chooses for participation 
in the plan. He can set the time 
of employment before admission 
to the plan. He can also set the 
minimum and maximum amount 
for which the Employee is eligible. 
+. The plan does not interfere with 
any group plan. The continua- 
tion of a group plan will un- 
doubtedly be desirable, particu- 
larly for the benefit of those un- 
able to qualify for the Split-Dollar 
Plan. 


nw 


We have made no attempt to go 
into great detail in presenting this 
Split-Dollar Insurance Plan. Neither 
have we given a sales presentation 
lor its use. We are merely bringing 
out what we believe to be a new 
sales approach in the Employer- 
Employee field that might be helpful 
to our field underwriters. 
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HAT’S often impossible to predict, just 


T 


advance the policy that will best meet a 


as it’s often impossible to predict in 


prospect’s requirements. But Indianap- 
olis Life agents are fortunate in having a 
quality series of modern, liberal, low-cost 
policies to fit any situation from birth to 
age 65—no matter how the wind blows. 
Outstanding policy examples include the 
Progressive Estate Policy for juveniles 
. . . the special Business Men’s Policy 
combining low initial cost with low net 
cost ... and the unique Family Protection 
rider. Write for details. 
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Another 
SUCCESS 
STORY! 


OHN H. HICKS 
ountain Grove, Mo. 


Since joining the L. A. Wood Agency of AN UP to-the-minute 

Springfield, Missouri, less than three proe OF permanent 

, : ection fo 

years ago, John H. Hicks has won com- sonal and nal _Per- 
usiness 


pany-wide recognition as one of our 





most competent and successful under- (min the Econ-o-life 
writers. John’s growing list of clients $10 sagen" Policy 
includes many business and professional comperi 0) features 
people who are quick to appreciate the pe ttive level pre- 
merits of the Ohio National Econ-o-life with hg combined 
policy plan as the answer to their life and lo 8 cash values 
insurance needs. W net costs, 
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THE CIDER MILL 


Everything looked the same and yet everything might have been so different... 


OMETIMES, on crisp fall days, you can 
S notice the sweet, rich smell of russet 
apples a good hundred yards before you 
come to Bailey’s Cider Mill down on the 
Old County Road. It drifts out of the 
presses and hangs low over the ground and 
reminds you of Halloween and Thanks- 
giving and all of the good things of autumn 
rolled into one. 


It reminded Harry Mason, driving back 
from a business trip to a neighboring town, 
of all those things and something more— 
that it would be a wonderful idea to take 
home some apples and a jug of Bailey’s 
famous cider. 


A few moments later he eased his car 
off the road and pulled to a stop at the 
side of the mill. It was the first time he 
had been there for some years, and after 
he got out of his car he stood and looked 
around him for a moment, refreshing his 
memory and trying to see if there were 
any signs of change. 


Everything looked the same. The mill 


was as he had always remembered it. The 
apple orchards looked full and orderly as 
they always had. And the old Bailey 
homestead still sat on top of the knoll, 
tranquil among the giant elms that sur- 
rounded it. 


Harry Mason nodded thoughtfully. The 
whole place had an air of peace and per- 
manence—and that was good. It was good 
because that was what Tom Bailey had 
worked for and planned for right up to the 
time of his death. Peace and permanence. 
Security for his wife Nora and for his 
son Roger. 


Tom Bailey had had a taste of insecurity 
in his own younger days, Harry remem- 
bered. His father had left the orchards and 
the mill to him so burdened with debts 
and mortgages and taxes that for several 
years it was touch and go whether Tom 
could keep the place at all. It took a lot of 
work— with a little luck thrown in—for 
him to get “out from under” and put the 
orchards on a paying basis. 


Harry glanced up again at the old house 
on the hill, recalling how he and Tom 
Bailey had sat there evenings making 
plans so the Baileys’ security would not be 
jeopardized again. Enough life insurance 
to pay for help to keep the place running 
without digging into Nora’s income from 
it. A separate New York Life policy for 
Roger’s schooling. Some extra life insur- 
ance to take care of estate taxes and other 

obligations that might otherwise cause 
some of the land to be sold.... 


Yes, Harry thought, the old mill had 
an air of peace and permanence—and that 
was good. It was the thing Tom Bailey 
had sought for his family ... and the thing 
Harry, as a New York Life agent, had 
helped others build for theirs. Harry 
smiled a little to himself as he turned and 
walked around to the broad doorway at 
the front of the mill. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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OTH political parties in the 

United States sorely need busi- 
ness men to take an active part in 
political affairs. Business men in the 
last 25 years have not participated 
adequately in politics. They have 
left politics to others and others 
have done them in. 

Only a few of us in business have 
the temperament and willingness to 
run for public office, but every or- 
ganization should be able to find 
among its members some who can 
and would do it, and we should 
strongly encourage such executives 
and junior executives to do so. All 
of us can do something, and it is a 
question of all and not just a few if 
we are to get results. We can serve 
on school boards, we can take more 
interest in town meetings, we can 
express ourselves in party caucuses. 
These are small things, perhaps, but 
they are a lot more than a good 
many of us have been doing, and 
they are vitally important. 


Last 20 Years 


During the last 20 years there has 
been a revolution in this country. 
Wars and the threat of wars have 
partly obscured it. Up until the 
early ‘thirties neither major party 
was an advocate of big Government. 
The duty of Government was to 
make the rules of the game, to 
unend them from time to time as 

nditions required, and to see that 
citizens lived up to them. 

The individual and the business 
init were allowed maximum liberty. 

he laws simply denied license to 
injure others. In the competitive so- 
ciety as it then existed the individual 
relied upon himself. He could win 
or lose in a free profit and loss econ- 


For November, 1952 


Presidential Address 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


President, 
Connecticut General 


omy. He could make provision for 
catastrophe or old age or he could 
neglect it. If he was successful he 
could expect to retain and pass on to 
his family the major part of his ma- 
terial success. A _ business 


man, 





whether he was running a small 
store or a steel mill, had a minimum 
of rules and regulations to handicap 
his initiative and ingenuity. Con- 
sistent with this freedom the direct 
participation of Government in busi- 
ness was at a minimum level, con- 
fined largely, as it had been for 100 
years, to schools, roads, harbors, 
post offices, waterworks, canals and 
a few other specialized categories. 


Changed Scene 


Within one generation this whole 
scene has changed to an extent so 
astounding that it is proper to call 
it a revolution. Beginning in the 
early ‘thirties we the people decided 


through our elected representatives 
that Government would be an active 
and not a passive force in our lives. 
From that point on the Government 
undertook to dominate and regulate 
the economy. Law after law was 
passed, regulation followed regula- 
tion, until there was built up a huge 
body of legislation designed to direct, 
to stabilize and to control. This 
legislation reflects the political and 
social philosophy of the period as in- 
terpreted by the party in power. The 
administration sought, for example, 
to make production respond to the 
artificial stimuli of bonuses and 
penalties and not rely solely on the 
laws of supply and demand. Hiring, 
firing, wages, hours, prices, profits— 
these and dozens of other matters 
formerly left largely to managerial 
discretion were made subject to 
Government restriction. Through 
Social Security laws large segments 
of the population were tied in with 
so-called insurance plans calculated 
to stabilize the economy and to miti- 
gate human suffering. 


Too Much 


In addition, the Government un- 
dertook to participate directly and 
in ever increasing degree in business 
enterprises. Its activities in the in- 
surance field, in the housing field, in 
the electric power field, to mention 
just a few areas, have reached enor- 
mous magnitude, 

When Government gets that big 
it takes a lot of machinery to run it. 
And so today we have a maze of bu- 
reaus, agencies, offices, boards and 
commissions which in aggregate 
wield a power over our lives and our 
businesses that defies appraisal. 


(Continued on the next page) 





A.L.C.—Continued 


What we will have to do more of 
relates to particination in political af- 
fairs. It does nwt content itself with 
just registering and voting, impor- 
tant as those functions most cer- 
tainly are. To say that this democ- 
racy of ours, because of the social 
revolution and of war, is faced with 
numerous and serious problems is a 
gross understatement. The problem 
of national defense, even if it were 
our only concern, would be enor- 
mous. National defense includes 
economic and military aid to our 
friends abroad, and the whole matter 
is tied in with the problem of main- 
taining a solvent, productive, high- 
employment economy. The task is 
challenging and the difficulties are 
great. We cannot avoid the chal- 
lenge and we must surmount the dif- 
ficulties—and we must do it without 
further inflation. It is obvious that 
we cannot do it merely by turning 
back the clock, and most of us 
would not want to turn it back, any- 
way. We can lament the fact that 
the vast program of big Govern- 
ment which I have described was 
undertaken without the help and 
without the advice and without the 
consent of business men and women 
whose experience and whose judg- 
ment could have been of immense 
value, but nevertheless, that pro- 
gram exists. It is here, and in my 
opinion it is here to stay, regardless 
of the party in power. If I am right, 
it follows that the men and women 
of this audience have a special re- 
sponsibility to participate in the af- 
fairs of the Government. 


There is no group whose business 
brings them a broader perspective 
than our business gives the insur- 
ance executive. It is not important 
whether his company is operating in 
one state or many states. In terms 
of insurance problems, in terms of 
investment problems, in terms of 
Government participation in busi- 
ness, his exposure is broad. And his 
policyholders and his investments, 
his whole business career and that 
of his company are affected directly 
and indirectly by what Government 
does or does not do. If it is our 
purpose and desire to maintain a 
private insurance business in this 
country, we cannot do it by strictly 
minding our own business in the 
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T. A. SICK 


narrow sense and operating it with- 
out reference to the environment in 
which it will have to live. If we do 
not allocate a large amount of time, 
thought and energy to participation 
in public affairs, then there is every 
likelihood that either we or our suc- 
cessors will have very little private 
business to administer; and it may 
be later than you think. 





The 47th annual gathering at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, as usual, in 
Chicago, attracted more than 1,000 
people during the first week of 
October. The general sessions, as well 
as the various sections, featured out- 
standing speakers and were well at- 
tended. This year David B. Fluegelman, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual agent 
and new President of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was 
the guest of honor at the traditional 
breakfast given by Tom Grant of the 
Business Men's Assurance. 

T. A. Sick, president, Security Mu- 
tual Life of Nebraska, was elected 
president of the Convention for the 
coming year, succeeding Frazar B. 
Wilde of the Connecticut General. 
Mr. Sick has the unusual distinction 
of being the second man in his com- 
pany to head the Convention. Those 
elected to the executive committee 
were: Frank P. Samford, Liberty Na- 
tional; Richard Boissard, National 
Guardian Life; Joseph M. Bryan, Jef- 
ferson Standard; J. G. Parker, Imperial 
Life and Burke Baker, American Gen- 
eral. Lee N. Parker, president of the 
American Service Bureau, was named 
administrative vice president in the 
Chicago office under the over-all di- 
rection of Robert L. Hogg, executive 
vice president. 

The following were elected chair- 
men of the respective sections: 
Agency, Perry T. Carter, Travelers; 
Combination Companies, W. J. Ham- 
rick, Gulf Life; Financial, Victor B. 
Girard, Commonwealth Life; Legal, 
Millard Bartels, Travelers. 

The accompanying are digests from 
the General, as well as the various 
Sections. 














SEVEN 
AGENCY 
CHALLENGES 


HILBERT RUST, C.L.U. 
President, R. & R. 
UR work with fieldmen and 
home office agency management 
executives leads me to the convic- 
tion that there are at least 


seven 
major challenges to agency man- 
agement which must be met if the 


institution of life insurance is to 
meet the economic and social de- 
mands it faces in the decade directly 
ahead. 

In terms of long range agency 
management planning, the seven ma- 
jor challenges appear to fall under 
these heads: (1) Field Agency 
Head Selection, (2) Individual 
Agent Selection, (3) Compensation, 
(4) Training, (5) Public Relations, 
(6) Wise Territorial Expansion and 
(7) The Ability to Meet Competi- 
tion. 

The ever-increasing complexities 
of the society in which we live are 
likely to call for a future type of J 
field agency head who must be, in 
many respects, a combination sales 
executive, accountant and attorney. 
This is the type of agency leadership 
many of our country’s better agen- 
cies will need in the coming decade 
unless current trends are wholly 
misleading. If such leadership is to 
be available when needed, then it is 
up to us to exercise far-sighted vi- 
sion now in selecting the men who 
are to head our agencies in the 1960 
and 1970 decades. 

In the field of individual agent se- 
lection, far-sighted agency manage- 
ment, studying carefully the type of 
problems agents of tomorrow will 
be called on to help men solve, must 
exercise unusual care. This brings 
with it the need for a compensation 
system which will draw into and hold 
for life insurance an increasingly 
high type of individual. The result 
of a new type of agency manage- 
ment and field manpower selection 
technique will bring about a great 
increase in specialized training pro- 
grams. In considering this trend, it 
must be kept in mind that the na- 
tion’s educational level is moving 
up rapidly. A better informed and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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sales 9 Juvenile market. 
ae National Life’s Estate Builder, issued to children aged ° 
sate 0 to 14*, increases 5-fold in face amount at age 21. 
igen- (Premium remains level to age 65.) 
‘ ade When age 21 is reached, no further evidence of insurability 

rolly is required, regardless of health, occupation, war or 

Is to aviation hazards. ; 
| it Ps The Estate Builder builds reserves quickly. More cash is 

I ps available for education or emergencies. 

who @ ah ° ° . ° 

19% 0 ; The Estate Builder teaches a practical lesson in thrift— 

~@ has more appeal to parents and grandparents. 
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INDIVIDUAL A & H OUTLOOK 


ONSIDERATION of the 

outlook for Individual Acci- 

dent and Sickness insurance 
presents an absorbing problem. In- 
numerable factors could have an in- 
fluence—some moving on parallel 
lines, others working in opposition. 
Economic factors exert pressure on 
policy amounts, underwriting max- 
ima, and volume of business. A 
large volume could in itself require 
radical departures from* today’s 
methods and bases of doing business. 
Just as inflation might create a mar- 
ket it also creates expense with its 
attendant problems. As markets de- 
“velop, competition becomes keener 
with more people becoming inter- 
ested and greater effort being made 
to develop a new approach. Then 
too, signs of saturation may appear 
in some areas. In a limited time it 
is not possible to make an exhaustive 
analysis of all factors, but let us look 
at some. 


Market Potential 


From the standpoint of our basic 
coverage, namely, income replace- 
ment in the event of disability, the 
market potential may be appraised 
by reference to current levels of eco- 
nomic activity and particularly to 
variations in the number of persons 
employed and their earned income. 
At the present time we find our- 
selves in an uneasy prosperity with 
dollar incomes reaching unprece- 
dented heights. The number of per- 
sons with jobs or self-employed 
stands at 60 million and their earned 
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income in 1952 has been running 
above 200 billion dollars a year, of 
which four-fifths is in wages and 
salaries. The remaining fifth is rep- 
resented by the earnings of farmers, 
professional men and other self- 
employed, 


The majority of prospects for In- 
dividual Accident and Sickness in- 
surance have been generally found 
amongst office workers and in the 
professions. It may now be desirable 
to put considerably more emphasis 
on coverage for manual workers in 
trade and manufacturing. You may 
be interested in the experience of 
our company. While we had not 
previously provided coverage for 
persons in occupations classified 
higher than the Bureau’s D, we in- 


troduced a new class over a year 
ago to include a large number of 
occupations classified as E, F and G 
in the Bureau manual. As a result, 
our new business doubled. In other 
words, the agents are selling as 
much business in the new class as 
had previously been sold in all of 
the first four classes. 


Some Basic Facts 


Question arises quite naturally to 
what extent the expansion in the 
market has already been discounted. 
In the field of Individual Accident 
and Sickness insurance we have 
probably lagged far behind the pos- 
sibilities. The expansion of the Ac- 
cident and Sickness business has 
often been demonstrated by refer- 
ence to the tremendous percentage 
increase in premium volume. An 
analysis of this increase will show 
that it occurred primarily in the 
field of Group Accident and Health 
and Hospitalization benefits. The 
increase in volume under individual 
policies providing income replace- 
ment coverage has been far more 
modest. 

Of course, when reference is 
madg to manual workers, your 
thoughts will turn immediately to 
the Group business. However, 
while Group insurance has made 
great advances in this area, there 
are still plenty of opportunities for 
individual coverage. In the _firsi 
place, there is room to supplement 
both Group coverage and Work 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Case Properly Taken from Jury Where 
Heart Condition is Apparent from 
Documents and Facts. 


On August 13, 1948, when 45 
vears of age the insured, Croll, took 
out a life insurance policy with the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. In the application 
which he filled out prior to receiv- 
ing the policy, the following ques- 
tions were answered in the negative : 


1. Have you ever been treated by a 
physician for pain in the chest, 
shortness of breath, coronary ar- 
tery disease, or angina pectoris ; 

2. Stomach or intestinal trouble, in- 
digestion ? 

. Have you had any electrocardio- 
graphic examination or studies; 
and 

4. Have you during the past five 
years consulted a physician? 


oe) 


Upon receipt of this application, 
the insurance company issued its 
policy, and on January 5, 1950, the 
insured died of a heart condition 
known as an acute coronary occlu- 
sion. 


The chief witness for the case 
was the physician who had treated 
the insured, who stated that during 
a 5 year period prior to the date of 
the application, he had treated the 
insured 28 times, 21 of the visits 
being 7% months before the appli- 
cation was signed, The insured had 
complained of pains in the chest and 
other chest symptoms. An electro- 
cardiogram indicating a_ tentative 
liagnosis of coronary occlusion had 

‘en taken. 


The Third Circuit Court applied 
he law of Pennsylvania in deter- 
mining whether or not the issue of 
traud should be submitted to the 
jury. 


For November, 1952 


By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 
Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


2. See 


The Pennsylvania law is as fol- 
lows, citing the case of Evans vs. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia: “where it af- 
firmatively appears, from sufficient 
documentary evidence, that the pol- 
icy was issued in reliance on false 
and fraudulent statements, made by 
or on behalf of the insured, as 
where false answers are shown to 
have been given by the insured un- 
der such circumstances that he must 
have been aware of their falsity, the 
court may direct a verdict or enter 
judgment for the insurer.” 

With the above statement of the 
Pennsylvania law, the ‘court finds 
that the fact situation here would 
warrant the trial court directing a 
verdict for the insurance company. 
This court feels that the documen- 
tary evidence was uncontradicted 
and sufficient to have held for the 
insurance company. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





A vigorous dissenting opinion was 
written by Justice Kalodner, who 
thought that the case should have 
been submitted to the jury on the 
question of fraud. He cited other 
evidence submitted to the trial court 
not found in the majority opinion. 
The decedent insured had been run- 
ning a gasoline service station and 
was engaged in arduous physical 
labor. He had been to the physician 
many times to ascertain what his 
trouble was but he had never been 
advised that he was suffering from 
a heart disease. The dissenting jus- 
tice cites several cases of parallel 
situations wherein the issue of fraud 
was submitted to the jury. He 
states that the controlling factor is 
the good faith of the insured in 
signing the application and answer- 
ing the questions and under the cir- 
cumstances thinks that the matter 
should have been for the jury. 
Croll v. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., 15 CCH Life Cases 565, 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, July 18, 1952. 

Counsel : 

M. E. Maurer, 1203 Market 

Street, National Bank Bldg., 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. for Appellant. 

Thomas Raeburn White, 1900 

Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, 

Pa. for Appellee. 


Construction of Policy Provision Con- 

cerning Double Indemnity and Aero- 

nautic Flight Construed by Texas 
Supreme Court. 


A policy of life insurance, reading 
partly as follows, was issued on the 
life of the decedent, David C. Reed, 
naming Laura M. Reed as_bene- 
ficiary : 

“Tf the death of the insured * * * 


results directly and independently 
(Continued on the next page) 
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of all other causes from bodily in- 
juries effected solely through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means 
** * and if such death does not re- 
sult * ** from an aeronautic flight.” 


The facts developed that on May 
7, 1948, Mr. Reed, Wilson and King 
left Dallas for Washington, D. C., 
in a four-passenger plane with Wil- 
son, a licensed pilot, operating same. 
The plane crashed over Culpepper, 
Virginia, killing all three people. 
Reed was not the pilot and did not 
know how to operate a plane. 





4 GOOD BUY 
For your prospects 





4 GOOD SALE 
For you 


Our popular Modified Five is an 
attractive life contract for up- 
and-coming young family men 


Buyers have the advantage of 
low premiums for 5 years and 
the contract guarantees con- 
tinuous protection after 5 years 
at whole life rates lower than 
attained-age rates. Conversion 
privilege within 5 years 


The plan pays writing agents 
full commissions on entire lst 
and 6th year premiums, in 
addition to usual renewals 
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Aetna Life Insurance Company 
paid the beneficiary $25,000.00 as 
provided in the policy but refused to 
pay the additional $25,000.00 under 
the double indemnity provision above 
set out. The insurance company 
filed suit for declaratory judgment 
and the beneficiary filed a cross- 
action for the $25,000.00 double in- 
demnity. Both the trial court and 
the Court of Civil Appeals held for 
the beneficiary stating that the death 
of Mr. Reed was not the result of 
an aeronautic flight. 

The Texas Supreme Court in an 
opinion by Justice Brewster re- 
viewed briefly double indemnity pro- 
visions of various cases under cir- 
cumstances similar to those causing 
Mr. Reed’s death and found a nota- 
tion at 155 A.L.R. 1035 citing 29 
different clauses with similar lan- 
guage. 

The company relies on the hold- 
ing of two cases—Bew v. Travellers 
Ins. Co., 152 Atl. 859, and Travel- 
lers Insurance Co. v. Peake, 89 So. 
418, which hold that the deceased 
being a passenger was participating 
in an aeronautic flight. The benefi- 
ciary cites Clapper v. Aetna, 157 
Fed. 2d 76, which had almost the 
same language as the policy involved 
herewith, wherein the court held 
that the insured was not participat- 
ing in aeronautics as he was only a 
passenger. The court in that case 
relied on Webster’s definition of 
aeronautic as “pertaining to aero- 
nautics or aeronauts.”” The Texas 
court stated that the court in that 
case apparently overlooked the defi- 
nition of an aeronaut as “one who 
operates an airship and also one 
who travels in an airship.” 

The court finally concludes that it 
is obvious that the death of Mr. 
Reed was in consequence of an 
aeronautic flight and that the intent 
of the parties in the use of the lan- 
guage is unmistakable and unam- 
biguous and that the holding of the 
lower court must be reversed and a 
judgment rendered for the Aetna 
Life Ins. Co.—Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
v. Reed, 15 CCH Life Cases 581, 
Texas Supreme Court. July 2, 1952. 

Counsel : 

Boyle, Wheeler, Gresham & Davis 

San Antonio, Texas, 

for Petitioner 
Coleman Gay, 


Austin, Texas for Respondent. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE 
BANK 

NE of the last acts as president 

by Aubrey M. Costa of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association was 
the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to study the possibility of or- 
ganizing a central mortgage banking 


rr 


system somewhat similar to the fed- | 
eral reserve system in commercial | 


banking and the federal home loan 
bank in the savings and loan asso- 
ciation field. On this committee the 
life insurance companies will be rep- 
resented by Milford A. Vieser, vice 
president of Mutual Benefit Life. 

In making the announcement of 
the appointment of the committee, 
Mr. Costa said in part: 

“That mortgage lending needs a 
central banking system has _ long 
been the contention of many within 
the industry. A central mortgage 
bank would act to stabilize the mort- 
gage structure under all kinds of 
economic conditions. The mortgage 
as an investment medium now en- 
jovs a far greater liquidity than it 
ever had in the past. Federal Hous- 
ing Administration insured mort- 
gages and Veterans Administration 
guaranteed loans now have a nation- 
wide market—ignoring for the mo- 
ment their present relatively unat- 
tractiveness as compared to conven- 
tional type mortgages and other in- 
vestments because of their rigidly 
frozen interest rates below the pres- 
ent market level. 

“Of greater significance to the 
country generally is the prospect 
that with establishment of a central 
mortgage bank the government's 
heavy burden in this field could he 
largely or entirely eliminated. The 
federal government in recent years 
has poured millions into so-called 
emergency and ‘stand-by’ agencies 
in the mortgage field such as the 











RFC Mortgage Company and the | 


Federal National Mortgage Associa- 


tion. A central mortgage bank could 
make unnecessary this heavy federal 
burden. 

“The Association’s investigation 
into the possibilities of such a bank 
begins with no pre-conceived conyic- 


tion as to whether it is necessary of | 
All possibilities will be thor- | 
oughly analyzed. Every aspect will | 


not. 


be subject to the closest research jf 


study. The work of the committee 
will continue as long as required.” 
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RENDS in the mortgage in- 
vestment and real estate fields 
are now becoming more pro- 
nounced. What these trends may 
lead to is of vital concern to all of 
us charged with heavy investments 
in both these fields. 

Before we analyze these trends 
let us stop to consider the condi- 
tions from which they result. Today 
we are emerging from the greatest 
forced real estate credit expansion 
this country has ever witnessed. Not 
since the days when the railroads 
populated their rights of way with 
pioneers who had free transporta- 
tion and many times free land and 
free housing have we seen such a 
mass forcing of development. This 
forced real estate credit expansion 
has led to the largest percentage of 
home ownership in this country’s 
history. This is all to the good. 


Harmful As Weil 


Forced expansion has however 
brought its harmful effects as well. 
Rapid construction cost advances 
have led to large increases in current 
market values. As a consequence 
many of the mortgage loans of the 
last five years are based on values 
reached in a rapidly rising market 
in a forced boom period. Also as in 





GEORGE WARNECKE 


any easy credit period, blue sky pio- 
neering and worse abuses have taken 
place. Borrowers in many instances 
have over-extended themselves and 
in a number of cases have no reason- 
ably well established earnings capac- 
ity. Finally, there is always the 
probability of over expansion with 
unsold vacant and 
apartments and the consequent de- 
moralization of values. 


houses, stores 


What is our market position today 
and what of the trends indicating 
the future. First as to construction 
costs as that is where the bulk of 
new mortgage loans _ originates. 
Agreement seems to be general that 
construction costs have about reached 
a plateau (only 3.7% increase in the 
last 12 months) with not much likeli- 
hood of increasing in view of the 
lower volume of construction hold- 
ing down material costs and result- 
ing in use of more efficient labor. 

Second as to prices at which real 
estate is selling. Prices of old single 
family houses have slumped any- 
where from 10 to 25% around the 
country except in very isolated areas. 
Prices of new houses in the $7,500 
to $12,000 price range are reason- 
ably well maintained with softening 
noted above $15,000 in an increas- 
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ing number of areas in the country. 
In isolated instances sales of new 
houses of many price ranges have 
run into such slackened demand that 
builders have had to rent the houses 
in order to meet carrying charges. 

Investment type property (apart- 
ments, office buildings, shopping 
centers, etc.) prices have on the 
whole remained strong. This can 
be credited to lack of competition 
from new construction with the ex- 
ception of that from multi FHA in- 
sured projects which are many times 
of a pioneering nature. Demand from 
the investing public for well located, 
well designed and structurally sound 
apartment buildings however is still 
strong with large pools of money 
available for purchases. 

Prices of stone properties have 
witnessed a mild softening in certain 
areas for two reasons—over produc- 
tion and contraction of retail units 
because of slowed retail trades. This 
trend has not however as yet grown 
to serious proportions. 


Offices and Hotels 


Office space demand throughout 
the country is slowly catching up 
with the expanded business activity - 
of the last few years. Rental rates 
however are still rising. Most new 
office buildings are readily absorbed 
without cutting the rental rates in 
the older structures. Values of this 
type property are being well main- 
tained with strong demand from in- 
vestors, particularly for well located 
projects built since the late twenties. 

Values on hotel properties have 
softened, particularly on resort and 
semi-resort type properties. This is 
due in great measure to lowered 
occupancy and the greatly increased 
operating costs of this personal serv- 
ice business. Only those hotel prop- 
erties having a commanding position 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgages Today—Continued 


in their community and those having 
feeder chains have not strongly felt 
these adverse influences. 

Values on special purpose proper- 
ties such as warehouses, industrial 
plants, service stations, 
etc., are governed by the credit 
standing of the owner and tenant. 


OUR ANSW iN for 


the AGENCY MINDED 
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Prices have softened somewhat on 
these in keeping with the increas- 
ingly higher yields obtained on high 
grade corporate bond investments. 

What do these trends portend as 
to the future? Interpretations vary 
with the interests and past experi- 
ences of the individual. To us they 
mean that unless the mortgages on 
single family houses have been most 
carefully underwritten as to the 
credit of the borrower and have 
been aged five years or more there 
is the probability of having an un- 
usually heavy percentage of fore- 
closures when compared with an 
equal dollar volume of mortgages on 
investment type properties. It also 
means that a comparatively large 
and costly organization must be set 
up to control a number of small and 
usually widely scattered properties 
when single family house foreclos- 
ures occur, 

From a default standpoint if loans 
on investment type properties 
should go into defauit the proper- 
ties are of such size as to enable the 
lender to obtain and employ the very 
highest order of management skill 
to operate the property to show an 
adequate return and eventually ar- 
range its sale. This is possible be- 
cause the investment is in concen- 
trated form as differentiated from 
an investment of the same size 
scattered over hundreds of single 
family houses, many of which might 
turn into real estate. 


Public Relations 


You might say at this point that 
many of the mortgages on single 
family houses are guaranteed and 
in event of default a security backed 
by a governmental agency would 
liquidate the defaulted investment. 
That may be true but securities of 
that type which carry a 24%4% in- 
terest rate have at times sold on a 
below par basis. However over and 
above the heavy expenses involved 
in operating a portfolio of mortgages 
on single family houses, both before 
and after default, serious considera- 
tion must be given to adverse public 
relations which would occur in a pe- 
riod of volume foreclosures on 
single family houses. This would not 
hold true for mortgage investments 
in the so called investment 
properties. 


type 








The author graduated from Columbia 
as an electrical and mechanical engineer. 
These talents were first employed as a 


builder from 1913-1921 in California. 
Since then they, along with experience 
gained, have been used to correctly 
judge investments (no recommended loan 
has been in default since 1934). Last 
year, Mr. Warnecke placed some $110,- 
000,000 worth of mortgages in residential 
property, serviced $300,000,000 worth 
and brokered $27,000,000 in industrial 
loans—mostly bond issues to finance 
construction. He employs some 300 
highly qualifed people and his clients 
range from the largest life insurance com- 
panies and banks to small home builders. 
His work is characterized by thorough 
investigation of every angle—he usually 
accepts only three out of ten residential 
deals offered. Since his nationwide ex- 
perience covers pre-World War |, the 
booming Twenties, the depression of the 
Thirties, World War II and this post-war 
building and inflation boom, his opinions 
are based on a very solid foundation. 
This is the second of three articles. 


Investments in mortgages on in- 
vestment type properties have two 
major drawbacks. They are first, 
the expense of maintaining a costly 
staff to analyze and consider this 
type loan and second the size of the 
loan is beyond limits set for many 
lenders. The first of these draw- 
backs can be eliminated by operat- 
ing through an adequately staffed, 
widely experienced organization that 
originates, analyzes and underwrites 
such loans on a net yield basis. The 
second is eliminated by following a 
trend which is rapidly gaining wider 
acceptance and spreading the risks 
by participating in larger loans with 
one or two other lenders. This treind 
will logically grow stronger as ex 
perience has shown no safer or less 
problem mortgage investment exists 
than an intelligently underwritten 
mortgage loan presented by a sea 
soned. organization on a major in 
vestment type property. 


Best’s Life News 
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MUTUAL FUNDS SET BACK 


TTORNEY General Nathaniel 

L. Goldstein on June 3 advised 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment that group insurance is 
not authorized for issuance to a 
seller of securities on a periodic pur- 
chase plan covering the lives of per- 
sons participating in such plan, the 
proceeds of which, in case of death, 
would be used to purchase stock 
from the policyholder at current 
prices for the insured’s estate. 

The Superintendent of Insurance 
requested the opinion with respect 
to group policies written * in con- 
nection with a plan under which the 
“planholder” undertakes to make 
payment of a stated sum of money 
in instalments over a fixed period. 
As such payments are received the 
seller agrees to use the balance, after 
deduction of charges, to pay for 
shares of a mutual fund which are 
then sold to the planholders at the 
current price. 


No Obligation 


The Attorney General’s opinion 
pointed out that the planholder 
never got any stock under the plan 
until he had paid for it and was 
under no enforceable obligation to 
continue with the plan at any time. 

The plan imposes no obligation 
on the corporation to sell any stock 
until such time as payments cover- 
ing the purchase price are made 
by the planholder. The planholder 
never becomes the “purchaser” of 
any stock until he has paid for it. 
There can be no unpaid purchase 
price because the price at which the 
stock will be sold is not determined 
until funds for its purchase have 
heen paid over. 

The agreement at most is to make 
payments for purchases of stock in 
the future and to sell stock when 
such payments are made. The plan- 
holder can never become obligated 
for any unpaid purchase price of 
stock sold to him by the corporation. 
Even the instalment payments pro- 
vided for in the plan do not impose 
an enforceable obligation upon the 


* Connecticut General and United States Life. 
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planholder. If delinquent in mak- 
ing such payments, the contract does 
not provide for purchase on his ac- 
count or that he incurs any liability 
for the price of shares that would 
have been purchased with the delin- 
quent payments. It merely provides 
for termination of the plan and de- 
livery of the share previously pur- 
chased after sale of enough to satisfy 
charges or sale and remission of net 
proceeds. In addition the planholder 
always has the option at any time 
to withdraw from and terminate his 
plan. In either event the only det- 
riment is loss of the benefit of 
charges deducted from payments 
previously made. It follows that in 
the event of the death of a plan- 
holder before making all the sched- 
uled payments or at a time when he 
has become delinquent in making 
any of them there is no obligation 
upon his estate to complete the pay- 
ments. Nothing in the contract con- 
fers on the corporation a right of 
action for instalments not paid or 
for damages for failure to make 
them. The planholder has received 
no property or rights in property 
for which he has not paid. He has, 
as has been said, only a right against 
the corporation for the sale to him of 
stock when and as payments are 
made in accordance with the agree- 
ment. Default in payment under the 
contract results only in the corpo- 
ration’s option to terminate its own 
further obligation. 


The Law 


The Insurance Law permits 
group insurance to be issued to a 
seller of securities or other property 
on the lives of purchasers under 
agreement for payment of the bal- 
ance of the purchase price in instal- 
ments covering the amount of the 
unpaid purchase price. The proceeds 
must be payable to the seller and 
be used to discharge the obligation 
of the purchaser or his estate. The 
evident purpose of this provision, 
the Attorney General held, was to 
permit the use of group insurance 
so that estates would not have to be 


reduced by payment of remaining 
instalments on property previously 
purchased by the deceased. 

In the absence of such an obliga- 
tion of the decedent’s estate under 
the plan in question, it was held that 
the statute did not permit group 
insurance, to be used to effectuate 
a sale of securities at the current 
price to the estate out of the insur- 
ance proceeds paid to the seller. 


Investors Syndicate Plan 


In 1948 the Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., then known as the 
Investors Syndicate made an ar- 
rangement with the North Ameri- 
can Life and Casuaity Company, 
also of Minneapolis, to provide life 
insurance for those who buy Certi- 
cates in the Syndicate. Apparently 
that plan differs in two important 
respects from the one considered 
illegal by Attorney General Gold- 
stein and described above. In the 
first place, the individual in the 
Investors Syndicate purchases a 
Certificate either outright or on the 
instalment basis. The amount he 
will pay in instalments over the 
period of time required to complete 
the purchase is known at the time 
the contract is signed. In the second 
category the individual applying for 
the Certificate likewise has to take 
the initiative and apply for the in- 
surance. Some of the policies are 
issued on a non-medical basis but 
the insurance company reserves the 
right to call for a medical examina- 
tion in any case and each applica- 
tion is considered on its merits. 
Likewise a portion of the instal- 
ments made contain an amount suf- 
ficient to pay the cost of the insur- 
ance. A third factor might also be 
borne in mind and that is the insur- 
ance laws of the various states in 
which the Investors Syndicate sells 
Certificates and the North American 
Life and Casualty operates are not 
the same as those in New York 
State. 

Mutual Funds also received some 
publicity from another angle in May. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mutual Funds—Continued 


At the Annual Delegate Meeting of 
the New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters the activities of 
the Funds in the sales end of their 
business was brought up. It ap- 
pears that some of these Funds have 
been endeavoring to secure the serv- 
ices of life insurance salesmen by 
particularly pointing out that such 
an individual would find the sales 
of shares in funds easier and more 
profitable under today’s inflationary 
conditions. Another activity charged 
to the Funds was the suggestion 
that life insurance agents sell Mutual 
Funds as a sideline to their regular 
insurance activities. How much suc- 
cess the Funds have had in either of 
these categories is not known at 
the present time. Presumably they 
have been achieving some success or 
the matter would not have been 
brought before the Delegate body. 


MATHEMATICS TEXTBOOK 


NEW textbook on the mathe- 

matics underlying life insurance 
and annuity rates and reserves will 
be published this fall by the Society 
of Actuaries, according to Benjamin 
T. Holmes, president of the Society. 
In the technical language of actu- 
aries the book will be called the “So- 
ciety of Actuaries’ Textbook on 
Life Contingencies.” Author is C. 
W. Jordan, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics at Williams College. 

For many years, Mr. Holmes ex- 
plained, Actuarial students in the 
United States and Canada have de- 
pended mainly on the textbook by 
E. F. Spurgeon, published by the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain. While the mathematical 
principles do not change, there have 
been important contributions to the 
theory of life contingencies in re- 
cent years, he said. Fortunately the 
actuaries of various countries use 
essentially the same symbols but 
there are differences in the em- 
phasis on some problems because of 
the way in which the insurance busi- 
ness has developed in the United 
States and Canada. 

Because of the new methods and 
the special developments here, the 
Education and Examination Com- 
mittee of the Society of Actuaries 
sponsored the preparation of this 


new textbook and invited Mr. Jordan 
to write it. In addition to pemiums 
and reserves for life insurance and 
annuities, the book covers the pro- 
vision for expense, the special meth- 
ods when two or more lives are 
involved, as in joint and last sur- 
vivor annuities, and the applica- 
tion of the mortality table to popula- 
tion problems. 

“We now expect that copies will 
be available during October,’ Mr. 
Holmes said. Orders may be placed 
with the Society of Actuaries, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. The price is $8.00 in either 
Canadian or United States funds. 


CHASSIS PLAN 


NEW edition of one of its best- 

selling agent publications, The 
Chassis Plan, has been issued by the 
Agency Management Association. 
The new booklet stresses the variety 
of sales presentations which can be 
built upon a simple, standardized 
approach and close. 

Appearing first in 1943, The New 
Chassis Plan has been reprinted nine 
times and has been used by many 
successful underwriters. Their im- 
provements in the plan have been 
incorporated in the revised edition. 

The booklet shows the agent how 
to use the suggested standard ap- 
proach in person or on the telephone 
and how to lead into a particular 
presentation, including the follow- 
ing: Social Security, clean-up fund, 
readjustment income, educational 
fund, retirement income, mortgage 
redemption, juvenile insurance, pro- 
gramming, sole proprietorship, and 
partnership. The closing procedure 
provides the agent with five appeals 
in logical sequence. 

An appendix illustrates how The 
New Chassis Plan works, through 
the use of the ““Dollar-A-Week” sales 
presentation. Emphasis throughout 
is on the value to both beginning and 
established agents of using a basic 
structure to organize their sales 
talks. 

Revised by Kenneth L. Anderson, 
senior consultant, the booklet has 
been sent to Manager's Handbook 
subscribers and to member compa- 
nies of the LIAMA, many of which 
have included the booklet in their 
agent training courses. 


INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN 


N INSTITUTIONAL ad er- 


tising campaign designed to an- 
swer the questions most frequently 
asked by the public concerning |ife 


insurance started the week of Oc. | 


tober 13, sponsored by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

Advertisements are appearing in 
an increased list of daily news- 
papers, using 475 this year for a 
series of fifteen 1,000-line messages, 
There will also be five full page 
ads in each of six major farm pub- 
lications. The combined audience 
reached will be about 50,000,000, 


“The new campaign is a continua- 


tion of the informative program of |] 


the business seeking to build a con- 
tinuously better understanding of 
life insurance, how it serves and how 
it operates,” said President Johnson. 
“However, it is an entirely new 
approach in that it meets for the 
first time the specific questions up- 
permost in the minds of the nation’s 
policyholders and the public as a 
whole.” 

As a basis for the new series the 
Institute surveyed a cross-section of 
the public, questioning people in all 
walks of life and in every age group. 

Last year, the Institute carried out 
a campaign of informational mes- 
sages, answering specific questions 
as to how the life insurance business 
operates. This year, the campaign 
will answer those questions which 
have been shown to be the most 
widely raised in the minds of the 
public. 


Frequent Questions 


The headings on the first five 
advertisements reflect five of the 
questions most frequently encoun- 
tered: 

How much life insurance should a 
man own? 

How do life insurance companies 
figure premiums? 

Why must life insurance policies 
be,so long? 

Are life insurance companies sub- 
ject to public supervision ? 

People are living longer today ; how 
has this affected the cost of life 
insurance ? 

The new campaign is using a 
sharply drawn illustration for the 
newspaper advertising and was) 
drawings for the farm publications. 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


NCREASED SOCIAL SECU- 

RITY BENEFITS were author- 
ized by the 82nd Congress effective 
September 1, 1952. A few high- 
lights : 


Assuming your prospect has an av- 
erage monthly wage of three hun- 
dred dollars or more, his Primary 
Insurance Amount is raised from 
$80 to $85. This means he can de- 
pend on a monthly retirement check 
of $85 at age 65. When his wife 
attains age 65, she is entitled to 
$42.50 (previously $40), making a 
combined husband-and-wife benefit 
of $127.50. 

In the event of your prospect’s death, 
his widow at 65 will receive $63.80 
(previously $60). 

As to the survivors’ benefits for the 
young family, these amounts have 
been increased also. For example, a 
widow, regardless of her age, with 
one child under 18 receives $127.60 
(previously $120). A widow with 
two or more children under 18 re- 
ceives $168.90 (previously $150). 
There is a greater lump-sum death 
benefit because of the increase in 
Primary Insurance Amount. For 
the prospect covered under maxi- 
mum benefits this lump-sum pay- 
iment amounts to $255 (previously 
$240). 


Mr. Average Man has more re- 
tirement and family protection bene- 
fits under Social Security than he 
realizes. When you explain to him 
iow much these benefits are, you are 
n a position to tell him also the 
benefits of a modest supplemental in- 
estment in life insurance. With the 
ombination, he can create a liveable 
income for his widow and children 
if he were to die too soon; or, 
through the same insurance, he can 
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create a comfortable retirement for 
himself and his wife at 65. 

It boils down to this: Social Se- 
curity plus permanent life insurance 
assures meat and potatoes on the 
table, a new suit every year, a pleas- 
ant home, and an opportunity to say 
in retrospect, “Well, I didn’t do so 
badly after all.” . Everybody's 
interested in the new benefits. Their 
interest is to your benefit. 


CRO 
THE SMALL FRY are big busi- 


ness. America—to coin a phrase— 
never had it so good. In our 150,- 
000 grade schools, there are some 


twenty-three million students. This, 
of course, delights the writing equip- 
ment dealers, the school suppliers, 
the stationers. 

Joining in the general prosperity 
of those who cater to the kiddies in 
this, the children’s decade, is the 
man who makes, buys, or sells toys. 


"Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 
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He has thirty million prospects all 
under ten years of age. Buyers in 
the domestic market, as well as those 
who import from England, France, 
Japan, Germany, have been snap- 
ping up mechanical toys, electronic 
kits, space suits and similar devices 
all designed along the idea of “mak- 
ing it big, making it move, and mak- 
ing it unusual.” 

“This merchandising maxim,” 
suggests an insurance veteran, “‘re- 
minds me of the essentials of several 
of my most successful life insurance 
presentations. I found the capturing 
and closing of a large case was not 
always entirely dependent on a set 
of figures. After all, you’re dealing 
with a life someone loves, the most 
dramatic situation there is. As the 
playlet unfolds, capitalize the drama- 
tic as well as the human life values. 
‘Make it big, make it move, make 
it unusual’ sells insurance.” 


CRO 


“WHAT PRICE WOULD YOU 
PUT ON THIS LAND?” 

“Three hundred dollars, maybe 
more, maybe less.” 

“An acre?” 

“Yess 

“It takes real 
farmer these days.” 

“Yes.” 

The scene was a farm in Southern 
Ohio, but it might be anywhere in 
the agricultural sections of the States 
or the Dominion. 

Bankers are estimating that the 
capital requirements of modern farm- 
ing will continue at a high level. In 
total, annual operating expenses are 
up from eleven billion dollars in 
1944 to twenty-one billions last year. 


money to be a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Builders—Continued 


In the same period, short term mort- 
gage credit is up some fifty-eight 
percent, and with another produc- 
tion push in the offing for ’53, you 
can anticipate further increases in all 
farm debts. 

Everything the farmer buys costs 
more. Life insurance is the one ex- 
ception. Although inflation may af- 
fect the amount he needs, he can still 
get it at the same old rate. And 
with life insurance you build a hog- 
tight fence around a farmer’s debts. 
You assure him that his dependents 
won't have to sell acres or sacrifice 
other assets in the event of his un- 
timely death. 

The gist of the presentation: 
where there’s a debt there’s a need 
for life insurance. 


TRIPLE DOLLARS 


NE of the greatest demonstra- 
tions of how life insurance dol- 

lars go to work for the national 
economy is being made as the new 
$100,000,000 Electric Energy, Inc., 
plant is being built at Joppa, IIl., to 
supply power to the atomic energy 
installation across the Ohio River 
near Paducah, Ky. The first tur- 
bine is expected to turn in January. 
The Joppa plant, creating at least 
1,500 permanent jobs, supplying 
new family income of some $8,000,- 
000 annually for the area and devel- 


oping a massive 652,000 kilowatts of 
power for America’s greatest single 
user of electricity, was made possible 
by an investment of life insurance 
policyholder funds, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

“Most investment projects are so 
buried in the midst of already active 
industrial communities that the rela- 
tion between investment and results 
for the economy are not clearly ap- 
parent,” the Institute said, in com- 
menting on the new project. “In 
this case, however, the $100,000,000 
project was built on the unpopu- 
lated banks of the Ohio in southern 
Illinois, the nearest community be- 
ing a town of 600 population, Joppa. 

“Less than two years from the 
time ground was broken, one of the 
greatest power plants in the country 
has been built, a tiny hamlet has 
been transformed into a thriving, 
busy town, bursting at the seams, 
and the permanent contribution to 
the area is making itself felt. 

“The construction of the plant has 
seen the employment of nearly 3,000 
workers, representing annual family 
income of some $14,000,000. As the 
plant goes into operation, the perma- 
nent workers will be taken on. 

“There will be some 200 perma- 
nent employees in the power plant 
itself, representing more than $1,- 
000,000 a year of new family income 
and a population increase of 700. 

“In addition, it is estimated that 
many more jobs will be created to 
provide the community services for 








it makes a difference 
WHO you are... 


and WHOM 
you represent! 
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“Held up the take-off thirty minutes! 
Must be a VIP...” 


A “Very Important Person” is correct! 
The right name can keep planes on the 
ground and trains in the station. Yes, it 
makes a big difference who you are. 


The right name means a lot in business, 
too. That’s why LIFE and CASUALTY 
agents are proud of the company they 
. represent. They know that the name “LIFE 
and CASUALTY” stands for reliability, 
integrity, and financial responsibility. 
And, their prospects know it, too. 





the increased population. There will 
have to be teachers for several hun- 
dred new children, garage mechanics 
for hundreds of new cars, and new 
people for all the other goods and 
services that make up a community, 

“Then, too, consumption of 2,- 
500,000 tons of coal a year in the 
new plant will call for 700 new mine 
jobs, with an annual payroll of some 
$4,000,000. As Joppa is in the 
Illinois-Kentucky coal belt, this will 
mean new jobs and new family in- 
come for this area. 

“Also, to move the coal and other 
supplies for the plant, an estimated 
55,000 freight cars will be needed, 
giving work to some 500 rail em- 
ployees, with about $2,000,000 an- 
nual wages. 

“Construction work for the new 
homes, stores and other develop- 
ments in the area will mean long 
sustained activity in that field. 

“All told, it estimated that more 
than 1,500 permanent jobs will be 
created, providing some $8,000,000 
in annual And 1,500 jobs 
usually represents a population of 
some 6,000. Of course, all of these 
will not settle in Joppa, but a great 
many will. 

“Through this investment — of 
$100,000,000 on behalf of life in- 
surance policyholders, a _ gigantic 
new community is added in this 
Main Street section of Illinois’ Little 
Egypt. The new income created for 
the area is more than the entire pre- 
vious retail sales of the whole county 
in which Joppa is located. 

“While these investment dollars 
are earning money for the policy- 
holders themselves, they are at work 
creating power for a great atomic 
energy plant, providing permanent 
jobs in large numbers and adding to 
the prosperity of a large section of 
countryside.” 


income. 


Electric Energy, Inc., was created 
at the request of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to supply, jointly with 
TVA, the electricity needed at the 
uraninm refining plant at Paducah. 
It is jointly owned by five mid- 
western utilities whose power facili- 
ties will be available as reserve in 
event of any emergency at the Joppa 
plant: Union Electric Company, 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, Illinois Power Company, Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company and Mid- 
dle South Utilities Company. 
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GROUP, ORDINARY, PURCHASES 


HAT the ownership of group 
life insurance may have little 
effect on purchases of other life in- 
surance is shown in Agency Man- 
agement Association’s recently pub- 
lished research report, Baton Rouge 
(A Study of Lifetime ¢ Jwnership of 
Group and Other Life Insurance). 
An interview survey conducted in 
the Louisiana capitol in 1949 is the 
basis for the report; questionnaires 
completed by 812 persons who were 
heads of white households represent- 
ing various income groups were ana- 
lyzed. Forty-two per cent of those 
who owned some type of life insur- 
ance said they had at some time been 
covered under a group policy. 


Policies Owned 


In terms of total policies ever 
owned, those who had group are 
shown to have bought an average of 
3.2 policies, while those without 
group had bought an average of 2.8. 
However, group owners had bought 
an average of only 2 policies aside 
from their group purchases. So, 
group ownership appears to depress 
the buying of other policies some- 
what, although not as much as had 
been believed by some insurance 
men. Furthermore, when the Asso- 
ciation included in its figures per- 
interviewed who had _ never 
bought any kind of life insurance, 
the number of policies 
bought by those who had _ never 
owned group drops to 2.4. 


sons 


average 


Group life insurance owners were 
found most frequently among people 
whose incomes were between $3,000 
and $5,000, and least frequently 
among those with incomes below 
$3,000. In the $3,000 to $5,000 
classification, the Association found 
that the amount of money expended 
for all insurance premiums by those 
vho owned group was surprisingly 
similar to the amount spent by the 
non-group buyers. 

Buyers of group insurance own a 
somewhat higher total face amount 
of insurance, including the group, it 
may be inferred from this study and 
similar ones conducted by LIAMA. 
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This does not seem to affect the 
amount of a policy subsequently 
purchased. 


Other Facts 


In addition to questions about 
group insurance, the Baton Rouge 
citizens were asked about other 
phases of life insurance ownership. 
National Service Life Insurance was 
owned by 27 per cent of them, 88 
per cent owned some other type of 
insurance than life, and 73 per cent 
were covered by Social Security. 
Sixteen per cent had bought only 
one regular life insurance policy in 
their lifetimes, while 27 per cent had 
bought two, 40 per cent three or four 
and 17 per cent more than four. 

Their persistency records showed : 
57 per cent had never dropped a 
policy ; 4 per cent had dropped the 
only policy they ever owned; 17 per 
cent dropped one regular policy and 
kept at least one other; 7 per cent 
dropped NSLI and kept at least one 
other policy; 20 per cent dropped 
two or more policies. 

The Asscciation drew these con- 
clusions about lapsers versus those 
who kept their policies in force from 
this study: The higher a man’s in- 
come, the less likely he is to have 
allowed a policy to lapse; For all in- 
come groups, those who own fewer 
policies are less likely to let them 
lapse; College graduates are less 
likely to lapse policies than those 
who have not completed college; 
People who rent homes or have 
mortgages are more likely to lapse 
than those who own their own 
homes; Those who make regular 
savings are less likely to lapse than 
those who do not. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the peo- 
ple interviewed who owned insur- 
ance had not spoken with a life in- 
surance agent in the year preceding. 
Asked about other contacts with 
agents, 23 per cent said that at some 
time they had had Social Security 
explained to them by an agent. 
Forty-one per cent had asked an 
agent to sell them a policy. Thirty- 
three per cent said there was no 


competing agent on the scene the 
last time they bought life insurance, 
but 62 per cent had not bought more 
than one policy from the same agent. 


More than a fifth of those who 
bought their last policy from an 
agent contacted him about buying 
insurance. In 60 per cent of the 
cases, they bought during the agent’s 
first call. Forty-four per cent called 
the agent a good friend. Forty-three 
per cent said the most important rea- 
son they bought the policy from that 
particular agent was that he seemed 
to know what he was talking about, 
but only 37 per cent said that if they 
bought more life insurance they 
“would be likely to go out of their 
way to buy it from the same agent.” 


Baton Rouge also touches briefly 
on insurance knowledge and _ atti- 
tude. Some findings are: Seventy- 
one per cent of the interviewees 
knew that it is not possible to col- 
lect cash values six months after a 
policy is purchased; Fifty-nine per 
cent knew that the owner can drop 
part of a policy and keep the rest; 
Thirty-six per cent knew that the 
owner cannot take out a loan on a 
term policy. 


As for attitudes, 54 per cent said 
they would rather put an increase 
in income into life insurance than 
into a new car, 55 per cent chose 
life insurance over a vacation fund, 
31 per cent over a bank account, and 
21 per cent over a business of their 
own. 


Uninsured 


Besides the 812 people included 
in the study, the interview sample 
included 69 persons who had never 
owned a life insurance policy of any 
kind. It is interesting LIAMA be- 
lieves, to note that the 69 were 
atypical of all persons interviewed. 
Forty-eight were in the lowest in- 
come group, 46 had no dependents 
under 20, and 14 were over age 65. 
Twenty-five per cent of these people 
had at one time asked an agent to 
sell them a policy, indicating the pos- 
sibility of high incidence of uninsur- 
ability. 
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ARTHRITIS 




















Today the outlook for most people with The little finger illustrates the en- ination is needed. Only in this way can I . 
arthritis—particularly those affected larged ends of bones and the diminished an exact diagnosis be made and treat- di 
by the rheumatoid type—is encourag- joint spaces caused by osteoarthritis. ment outlined to meet the patient’s ; he 
ing. This is because medical research It is primarily the result of aging and individual needs. : jc 
has uncovered new facts about this generally does not cause severe crip- There is no known cure as yet for th 
disease, and provided more effective pling. rheumatoid arthritis. Medical authori- ~ Ce 
drugs for its treatment. ties believe that standard treatment— 7 hi 
Such advances are heartening be- ; if continued persistently—can prevent 
cause the arthritic diseases are not only Safeguards ageinst Arthritis serious complications in 70 percent of 4 
widespread but are second in disabling 1. Keep your weight at normal, or below. cases, and even completely relieve the ~ 
effect among all diseases in the United 2. Gat @ balanced dally diet, ond got painful symptoms in many cases. This ; 
States. In fact, the Public Health treatment includes rest, good nutrition, 
x . plenty of rest and sleep. : : i c 
Service recently reported that more physical therapy, and other measures. % 
than 10 million people in our country 3. Maintain good posture. To help prevent arthritis—or lessen . «UU 
have some form of this disease. 4. Develop a calm mental outlook. the effects if it should occur—one should “7 ‘ 
In the sketch above, some basic 5. Have regular medical and dental not neglect seeing the doctor whenever 3 a 
facts about the two most common check-ups. persistent pain occurs in any joint. a a 
forms of chronic arthritis—rheumatoid Moreover, it is most important for the a 


arthritis and osteoarthritis—are illus- 
trated. The joint-swelling, which is 
characteristic of early rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, is shown on the index finger. Since 
the joint itself is not damaged, prompt 
treatment may bring complete relief. 

The effects of advanced rheumatoid 
arthritis are shown on the third finger. 
Here an overgrowth of bone has caused 
a complete stiffening of the joint. Even 
at this stage, however, patients can 
often be helped. 











Doctors do not consider rheumatoid 
arthritis simply a disease of the joints. 
They say that the person who has this 
condition generally shows signs of dis- 
ease of the entire body. This may be 
evidenced by loss of weight, fatigue, 
anemia, infection, emotional upsets, 
nutritional deficiencies, and sometimes 
by other more serious conditions. 


Whenever signs of rheumatoid ar- 
thritis occur, a thorough physical exam- 


patient to realize that relief from any 
type of arthritis depends largely on 
close and faithful cooperation with the 
doctor in all phases of treatment. 


Above all, arthritic patients should 
take an optimistic attitude toward this 
disease, because worry and mental 
strain may intensify symptoms. Today 
it is reassuring to know that the great 
majority of arthritis cases can be greatly 
helped. 





COPYRIGHT 1952—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 









(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Ress seve fore 


PINANGHA 


HE underwriting of applica- 
tions for Life insurance is a 
most fascinating job. Finan- 

cial Underwriting is but one of the 

many sides of the whole underwrit- 
ing picture. Yet underwriting being 
what it is, one cannot take Financial 

Underwriting alone and discuss it 

to the exclusion of other interrelated 

underwriting factors. 

It is generally a good idea to 
define our subject before we start 
to talk about it. Hence I will set 
forth my idea of what Financial 
Underwriting is. Possibly you won’t 
all have the same notion of it as 
I have. Someone has said that 
differences of opinion are what make 
horse racing, an industry which en- 
joys considerable popularity even 
though not viewed too enthusiasti- 
cally by the underwriter, at least in 
his professional capacity. 


Explanation 


Financial Underwriting, as I con- 
ceive of it, refers to those phases of 
that are concerned 
with the relationship between the 
amount of an individual’s insurance 
and the financial loss to be incurred 
at his death. From an underwriting 
standpoint, we must view Life insur- 
ance as essentially a contract of 
indemnity, the purpose of which is 
to compensate for the financial loss 
incurred upon the death of the 
insured. Such loss may be defined 
is the true measure of insurable 
interest. Where the amount to be 
paid at the death of the insured 
exceeds the financial loss to be 
incurred, speculation may be present 
vith resultant excess mortality. To 

ut it more baldly, whenever the 

surance setup is such that the 
sured becomes worth more dead 
han alive, experience over the years 
as demonstrated that excess mor- 
tality may be expected. The funda- 
iental problem of Financial Under- 
writing, therefore, is to avoid any 


underwriting 
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situation where the insured’s death 
would result in a financial gain to 
the beneficiary. The corollary prob- 
lem is to determine the amount of 
the financial loss with which we are 
concerned. 





Much has been written and said 
on the subject of Financial Under- 
writing. You are all entirely familiar 
with the bibliography. Nevertheless, 
I would like to mention three papers 
that I think should be periodically 
re-read by everyone having under- 
writing responsibility : 

Samuel Milligan: 

Large Risk Underwriting 

Volume XVIII of Proceedings of 

Association of Life Insurance 

Medical Directors of America— 


1932, 


DOUGLAS S. CRAIG 
Second Vice-President 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


E. W. Marshall: 
Mortality Experience and other 
Aspects of Insurance for Larger 
Amounts 
Volume XXXVII of Transactions 
of Actuarial Society of America— 
1936. 

R. D. Murphy: 
Mortality Underwriting 
Larger Amounts 
Volume XXXVIII of Transac- 
tions of Actuarial Society of 
America—1937, 


for 


Underwriting and Economics 


All three of these gentlemen 
pointed out the disastrous effects 
of loose underwriting, both financial 
and otherwise, from the viewpoint 
of the larger cases. Mr. Milligan, as 
a member of the Joint Committee of 
the Medical Directors Association 
and the Actuarial Society studying 
the underwriting of large policies, 
had available the records incident 
to a considerable volume of busi- 
ness, which disclosed the prevailing 
practices among companies. He ap- 
proached the problem by way of an 
analysis of death claims, pointing 
up the underwriting factors which 
were neglected or ignored at the 
time of application, but which were 
evident in the study of the claim. 
Messrs. Marshall and Murphy con- 
sidered the problem through the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Financial Underwriting—Continued 


statistical 
analysis 
with 


approach by actuarial 
of mortality experience, 
classifications according to 
various underwriting factors. 
These papers, of course, dealt for 
the most part with cases under- 
written during the lush twenties, 
with the experience carried into the 
depression. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Murphy felt that proper 
underwriting was of more impor- 
tance in determining the mortality 
than the economic cycle, while Mr. 


Marshall thought that the economic 
cycle was a very important factor. 
Much has been learned and done 
since then, as a result of these papers 
and other experience. Mr. Milli- 
gan’s paper had a good deal to do 
with the establishment of the Re- 
cording Bureau. Incidentally, al- 
though some people now seem to 
feel that the Recording Bureau 
no longer necessary, I think 
serves a very useful purpose. 
Since those days we have had 
depression, recovery, war, prosper- 
ity, inflation, and threats of more 


is 
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liberalized blood pressure ratings broaden Continental's ability 
e to serve brokers and surplus writers. 
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war. The present time is like the 
twenties in many respects and unlike 
it in many others. A fast dollar can 
be had quite easily. How long our 
economy will continue on its present 
basis is anybody’s guess. We must 
still not forget the lessons of the past, 
History has a curious way of repeat- 
ing itself. We cannot yet assume that 
the economic cycle has been per- 
manently abolished. And it might 
be worth while to point out that 
since the unfortunate experience re- 
sulting from the unsound underwrit- 
ing of large cases in the 1920's, a 
new generation of underwriters has 
come into the business. For ex- 
ample, only three or four of the 
original nine members of the F-xecu- 
tive Committee of 
Bureau (established in 1932) are 
still active in underwriting. Of 
the fourteen original Officers and 
Council of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters 


the Recording 


Association, founded in 
1930, only two are still active in 
underwriting. 


Application 


Now let us look at the question 
of how we apply Financial Under- 
writing to avoid the © situation 
whereby a man will become worth 
more dead than alive. the 
years, through experience and judg- 
ment, various rules have been de- 
veloped to serve as a guide in de- 


Over 


termining the maximum amount of 
insurance which an individual should 
have. The most common rule is the 
old familiar 20% rule. The follow- 
ing presented in Mr. 
Murphy’s paper previously referred 
to, have a bearing on the rule. 


figures, 


The Ratio of 
Actual Deaths 
to Expected 
Deaths was 


Where the Ratio of 
Total Premiums to 
Income was 


Less than 714% 21% 
74% to 12144% 95% 
1214% to 174% 113% 
17"4% to 22u%% 140% 
22% to 274% 170% 

Over 271% 177% 


These figures, of course, must be 
interpreted in the light of the under- 
writing practices in effect when the 
insurance was issued. Nevertheless, 
they speak for themselves as to what 
may happen if this rule is not taken 
very seriously. Business insurance 
as well as personal insurance is in- 
cluded in the computation. Even 
though our methods of medical selec- 
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tion, have improved tremendously 
in the last twenty years, we still 
have to cope with our old enemy 
“selection against the company,” 
which is still quietly operating be- 
hind the scenes. There are still ap- 
plicants, particularly among those 
applying for large amounts, who 
know more about themselves than 
we can readily find out, and who 
have a peculiar habit of minimizing 
previous ailments when giving their 
medical history. 


The rules which we commonly use 
are, of course, guides rather than 
hard and fast mathematical rules. 
There still is no substitute for good 
sound underwriting judgment—not 
even the new high speed electronic 
brains that we hear about. Maybe 
the time will come when we can feed 
a few facts into a machine and have 
it give us a proper underwriting 
answer in a split second. But I 
doubt if it will come soon enough 
to have any bearing on our holding 
on to our jobs. 


Firm Guides Needed 
Treating the rules too loosely can 


various unfortunate effects. 
Without firm guides, inconsistent de- 


have 


cisions will be made by different un- 
derwriters or by the same under- 
writer at different Such in- 
consistency is as undesirable as it 


times. 
is embarrassing—particularly when 
it is noted by the \gent. It is rather 
destructive of confidence in the un- 
derwriting. Whatever specific rules 
we may select, they should be in the 
nature of top limits to be exceeded 
only in extraordinary circumstances, 
if at all. The infinite variety of actual 
cases makes absolute rules impossible 
but the rules are not satisfactory for 
general use if any appreciable num- 
ber of exceptions is necessary. The 
case treated as an exception may re- 
turn to plague us time and again. 
More trouble ensues than was 
avoided by what seemed to be a 
warranted liberality. The general 
level of underwriting creeps up to- 
ward the level of the most liberal 
decisions. 


To define the 20% rule more 
specifically, any application for new 
personal insurance is looked at 
askance if the total amount of insur- 
ance in force and applied for in all 
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DOUBLE 
PROTECTION 





when 
the Need 
is 


Greatest 


The Manufacturers Life’s ““Double Protection to age 65’’ Plan 
is an ideal plan for the young family man during the years when his 
Life Insurance protection needs are at a maximum. 


% Minimum Policy gives $5,000 initial protection to age 65; 


$2,500 protection thereafter. 


% Level premium—substantially less than for $5,000 Whole Life. 


% Non-participating 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN 


COMPANY FIRST... 


THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 





companies would require a premium 
outlay in excess of 20% of the net 
The premium outlay is 
computed on the assumption that all 
insurance is on the standard Whole 
Life plan, making allowance for the 
various ages at issue of the insurance 
already in force and the annual divi- 
dends now being earned thereon. 
By net income I mean personal in- 
come both earned and investment, 
after personal income tax. With in- 
come taxes taking so big a bite, it 
is not sensible to ignore them, par- 


income. 


ticularly in the bigger incomes. For 
example, on a gross income of $150,- 
000 the net after Federal Income 
Tax is not much over $50,009. 20% 
of the gross therefore becomes 60% 
of the net. 

The 20% rule appears to have its 
origin as a rule to approximate the 
present value of the family’s share 
of a man’s future earnings. How 
well does the rule meet the purpose? 
There is no one way of determining 
such a value. Many different as- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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FLEXIBILITY 


. . « plan is fully paid-up at 
65 . . . income increases if 
deferred after 65... . full 
income can be started be- 
tween 60 and 64 by an 
additional payment. 


REGULAR INCOME 


. guaranteed 10 years and 
life or other optional settle- 
ment to suit your needs... . 
policyholder names the start- 
ing date when he wants the 
income. 


PROTECTION 


. plan provides substan- 
tial life insurance benefits 
during period of accumula- 
tion. 


SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES 


. . . flexibility permits in- 
come to be “‘turned on” early 
if needed, or “deferred” for 
accumulation until really 
wanted and is most advan- 
tageous from a tax stand- 
point. 


HERE'S THE LATEST 


IN PERSONAL 


PENSION PLANS 
It’s Great-West’s New “60-70” 


Retirement Income 


Can you set an arbitrary retirement date for your- 
self now? Will the normal retirement age of 65 suit 
you? 


Many men will answer “No” to both those im- 
portant questions, because the nature of their profes- 
sion or occupation does not lend itself to arbitrary 
retirement dates. Many doctors, dentists, sole pro- 
prietors, key executives and others need more 
flexibility in their personal pension plans. Now they 
can get it. 


Great-West’s ‘60 - 70°’ Retirement Income plan 
provides freedom to retire any time between 60 and 
70—whenever it best suits personal needs. There is 
no need to be bound by a retirement date set many 
years in advance. There is no need to be obligated to 
accept annuity income just because one has reached 
sixty-five, and with it additional tax liabilities. On 
the other hand, it should be possible to start retire- 
ment earlier, if one wants to. 


“60 - 70°’ is the newest way to provide for personal 
retirement. It's a new concept of retirement 
planning conceived and introduced by The Great- 
West Life to fill an important life insurance need. 


The : 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 





THRE ORS 2 6 Ca 


FUNDAMENTALS 


HAT | have to say is about 

simple fundamentals. Or- 

der and simplicity are the 
first steps in mastery of any job and 
the further we go on any road the 
more necessary it is to return 
periodically for another look at the 
simple sources of our success. To- 
day’s confused world requires a 
strong sense of direction and princi- 
ple if men and the organizations they 
build are to survive. 

Mutual of New York’s objective 
is to be “not the biggest, but the best, 
company in the life insurance busi- 
Our objective 
effect, that we have taken as our 
watchword, both as individuals and 
as a company, the well-tested prop- 
osition that “Anything worth doing 
is worth doing well.” There is deep 
satisfaction in a job well done which 
alone can give self-respect and dig- 
nity to the works of men. That's 
particularly true when, as in our 


ness.” means, in 


case, the job is rendering significant 
service to others. 

But words are only the shadow 
of actions and what 
count. What does it take to get the 


actions are 


most out of even this simple princi- 
ple that “Anything worth doing is 
worth doing well’? It takes at least 
four qualities that we all know 

self-management, — skill, and 
self-respect. Speaking for myself, 
however, and being much impressed 
by the frustrations and confusions | 
see every day in the world around 
is, | observe that we all 
know much 


drive 


seem to 
than we under- 
stand, and we understand much more 
than we practice. So, although | 
ight apologize for this refresher 
ourse, | won't! 


more 


Let’s consider each of these four 
in turn. 

First, and to me, most important, 
s self-management. The most 
powerful man in the world is still 
the man who has power over him- 
self. We live in a world where de- 
mands on men’s time are many, com- 
plex, and conflicting. Both as in- 
dividuals and as a nation we have 
learned in recent years that  re- 
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STANTON G. HALE 


Agency Vice President 
Mutual Life 


sources are limited and _ priorities 
must assure that first things are 
put first. Not only must the unim- 
portant be cut out of our lives com- 
pletely, but here’s one of the strange 
contradictions of life—doing the 
whole job well may involve deliber- 
ately skimping on some of its parts. 
This is hard on the born perfection- 
ist. Some people never can thus 
discipline themselves or understand 
the need. Those who have been in 
Europe are usually impressed with 
the difference in the American and 
Continental approach to problems. 
Americans on the whole have a more 
functional and flexible view—they 
build with a specific purpose and 
time schedule always in mind; they 
sacrifice perfection on details in the 
interest of the whole. You probably 





Stan Hale, 42 years old, has been with 
Mutual of New York I7 years. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Idaho, he started 
as a field representative in Idaho in 1935. 
He qualified for company honor groyps 
in his first three years with the company, 
then in 1938 he began a long succession 
of supervisory assignments: assistant man- 
ager in Salt Lake City; member of home 
office training staff; agency manager at 
Denver; back to home office to supervise 
agencies in 12 Eastern states and coor- 
dinate sales development and training; 
assistant manager of agencies, one step 
from top agencies department post... 
then in May, 1950, he was named vice 
president for sales. 


didn't realize that this is one of 
our greatest sources of national 
strength. In the reports of the 
foreign productivity teams who have 
been studying American industry 
for the last several years it is not 
mechanization which is given chief 
credit for America’s fabulous pro- 
ductive power, as is usually believed 
to be the case. No, the highest 
praise is reserved for efficient man- 
agement and our ability to size up 
and schedule our jobs. 

What applies to a business applies 
to an individual. Minutes spent in 
managing and planning can equal 
hours spent in actual work. So why 
not take a few minutes to review 
your own thinking. How much time 
should you spend in mastering pol- 
icy provisions, how much on pros- 
pecting and selling? How much on 
keeping records and planning in ad- 
vance as against seeing people? And 
these questions and choices can be 
multiplied. But the point to be kept 
in mind is that there’s a proper 
proportion to be observed in every 
act of life 





and life insurance selling 
is no exception. The fact is—I have 
vet to see the really successful sales- 
man who has not mastered himself, 
and who has not kept his eye on the 
whole job with the end result his 
constant object. It is hardly possible 
to achieve success in this business 
if we concentrate on details. 

Also, I have yet to see the really 
successful salesman who has _ not 
used self-mastery to make room for 
doing the really important things 
with the greatest degree of perfec- 
tion and skill humanly possible. The 
second step then is skill and the suc- 
cessful salesman settles for nothing 
less than absolute perfection in the 
significant aspects of life insurance 
selling as he sees them. At the same 
time, don’t make the mistake of some 
perfectionists—don’t get too set in 
your ways. Meet the challenge of 
imagination and change so that you 
can move with the times. But, above 
all, don’t forget that “Skill to do 
comes of doing.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fundamentals—Continued 


Unfortunately, two steps alone 
won't bring you to your goal of be- 
coming, or for many of you, remain- 
ing the “best” life insurance man in 
your community. Self-management 
and skill need motive power behind 
them. ction must be the ultimate 
end of all knowledge. The human 
machine has a means of propulsion 
which is unique and wonderful. It 
uses energy, enthusiasm and drive 
to put what it knows into action. 


And, strangely enough, human 
energy, like atomic, works on a kind 
of “breeder” principle; the more 
energy and enthusiasm a man in- 
vests in himself, the more he creates, 
The healthy perfectionist knows 
this—he puts what he knows to use, 
learns as he goes from his mistakes, 
forges ahead. The sick perfectionist 
delays action until every trifle is 
buttoned down—which may be 
never. He sinks in a swamp of in- 
decision, beats himself on the head 
over past mistakes, and goes back- 

















“You never know when your wife might be left ina tight spot!” 


Bankerslifemen Never Forget 
They Are Selling Protection 


Whenever and wherever appropriate opportunity arises, Bankers- 
lifemen stress protection . . . but they seldom have a situation 
so graphically illustrated for them. 


Bankerslifemen are trained to sell both the retirement and 
protection values of life insurance. They know the exclusive 
values of life insurance and are proud that their company is the 


Double Duty Dollar company. 


Because they sell life insurance constructively, typical Bankers- 
lifemen are the kind of life underwriters you like to know as 
friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
IOWA 
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ward just about as fast as the other 
fellow races forward. 

An editorial in an insurance trade 
journal several months 
titled “The Million Dollar Round 
Table—W onderful and Baffling.” 
The writer was endeavoring to ana- 
lyze what made a MDRT member 
click—what the common denomina 
tor was among these successful pro 
ducers. 
mystified 


ago 


Was 


Ile confessed that he was 

the MDRT — member 
worked under the same rules, had 
the same advantages and disadvan 


tages as the run of the mill—but he 
scaled the heights when the rest 
didn’t. 


The only profoundly 


thing those men had in common was, 


significant 


the editor said, the fact that the 
atmosphere around them vibrated 
with more energy than a Geiger 


counter could measure. They had not 
only the ability but the drive to carve 
their own trails 
ever higher 


and them 


rather 


carve 
than 

follow in someone else’s footsteps. 
Let me 


merely 
repeat again that human 
energy works on a “breeder princi- 
ple”—the more energy and enthu- 
siasm a man invests in himself, the 


more he creates. 


Contrast 


Contrast with this editorial a 
column which appeared around the 
same time on the sports page of a 
big city newspaper. Referring to a 
23 year old outfield “find” on a well- 
known baseball team, the columnist 
said: 

“He has all the requisites needed 
to become a great ball player. He 
can hit, run, field and throw. He 
has all the physical advantages 
lacked by some major leaguers 
height 6 feet 1% inches, and weight, 
190 pounds. 
a ball player. 


He looks every inch 


‘But, it was noticeable from the 
start that he lacked something—the 
ambition, the drive, the spark—the 
ingredients that separate the great 
from the ordinary. 

“The only way to sum it up is that 
if a fellow doesn’t want to help 
himself, there’s little anyone else can 
do about it.” 

That last, I submit, is the key to 
many things about many men that 
often puzzle the casual observer. 
Goethe put it even more forcefully 
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when he said “Energy will do any- 
thing that can be done in the world; 
and no talents, no circumstances, no 
opportunities will make a two-legged 
animal a man without it.” A man 
must really make up his mind what 
he wants and will be satisfied with. 
Determination, ambition and con- 
viction are what sparks drive. Give 
a man these and time spent on the 
job will take care of itself. Without 
them, physical presence and donkey 
work on the job for any amount of 
time mean little or nothing. 


Fourth Skill 


The underwriter who would be 
“the best” life man and when I say 
life, | refer to both life and A. & S. 

the underwriter who would be 
“the best” /ife man in his own com- 
munity will most certainly cement 
his three virtues of se/f-management, 
skill and energy with a fourth which 
is hard to label precisely, but which 
I have called self-respect or self- 
reliance. To be respected by others, 
you must respect yourself ; to render 
true service to others, you must still 
respect yourself. Hold doggedly to 
the conviction that you alone are the 
captain of your fate and the best 
lightning rod for protection is your 
un Spine. 

| don’t want to be misunderstood 
on this point. \s salesmen, we all 
know that I am not talking about 
the bristling standoffish attitude 
sometimes meant by the term “‘self- 
reliance.” I mean __ self-respect 
erected on the basis of a sincere be- 
lief in what we offer, and a sincere 
conviction that we are doing a valu- 
able service for our clients. And 
in so doing are earning a good and 
satisfying living for ourselves. Ask 
for nothing in this world but give it 
all you have ungrudgingly, and 
youll be amazed at how much the 
world will give you unasked. 

Thomas Watson, Sr., widely 
known as the leader of the great 
International Business Machines 
Corporation says that the best basic 
advice for salesmen is this: “Pack 
your todays with effort—extra 
effort! Your tomorrows will take 
care of themselves. They will also 
take good care of you and your 
family.” He follows by observing: 

“That is all there really is to sell- 
ing—talking with sincerity about a 
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WINTERTHUR, near 
Wilmington, Del. Home of 
Henry Francis du Pont, 
converted to a museum. 
Each room is reconstructed 
in early American home 
environment, covering the 


1640-1840 period. 


‘ ‘Nei 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Preserving a Heritage 


ee/merica is blessed by two heritages. One is a creative skill, 
examples of which are seen at Winterthur, in Delaware. 


The other, an ingrained habit of conscientious thrift, is 
shown by the number of life insurance policyholders. 


For over seventy years the Baltimore Life Insurance Co. has 
been helping Americans save through life insurance. 


Baltimore Life serves Wilmington, Del. and 


at 833 Market Street. 





vicinity through its Wilmington District Office 


tre Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





product or service you believe in. 
The whole proposition is so simple 
that most men do not see the point. 
They complicate it by such words 
as ‘the science of salesmanship’ and 
lose sight of how natural and basic 
a process it is. According to the 
old verse, 
The centipede was happy quite 
Until a toad in fun 
Said ‘Pray, which leg goes after 
which ?” 
That worked her mind to such a 
pitch 
She lay distracted in the ditch 
Considering how to run. 


“There is no need for a salesman 
to ponder whether to start forward 
with his left foot or his right. All 
he has to do is to get going and 
keep going—toward the place where 
the prospect is.” 

This rounds out our four-part 
formula for the good job well done 
—self-management, skill, energy and 
self-respect. On all four counts, the 
field underwriter already ranks well 
above the average run of men and 
women in whatever walk of life. Be- 
cause of the very nature and inde- 
pendence of his work this must be 


so. 
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HIS year for the second time 

the LAA Meeting was held in 
Canada. Most of those who have 
been attending such gatherings for 
many years described it as “the big- 
gest and the best.” Registration was 
412, a new record, while exhibits 
totaled 397, likewise a new high. 


Challenge 


Speakers in general had 
“challenging’”’ messages in keeping 
with the theme of the meeting. 
Donald B. Woodward, Mutual Life 
economist, pointed out seven major 
factors that will affect the future of 
our economy and consequently life 
insurance: population; income; in- 
flation; world beyond our borders; 
scientific revolution ; big government 
and the boom. All of these will af- 
fect life insurance, particularly in 
the distribution end. One fact he 
emphasized is that the companies 
may have to re-examine the prob- 
lem of inflation and the fixed dollar 
contract. Arno H. Johnson, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, said that 
we should have 65% more life insur- 
ance in force now in order to equal 
the 1941 level of protection. ‘“/n 
terms of ‘real’ dollars (corrected for 
inflation), life insurance in force and 
total assets in 1952 are 25% above 
the 1940 level. In contrast with this 


25% increase, our level of national 


some 





LAA MEETING 


production is 79% above 1940, our 
purchasing power or disposable per- 
sonal income after taxes is 62% 
greater, and our standard of living 
as measured by total personal con- 
sumption is 379% greater. The 
amount being put aside in personal 
savings is 138% greater—all meas- 
ured in ‘real’ dollars.” He also 
pointed out that families earning 
over $3,000 per year had increased 
from 5,703,000 in 1941 to 28,620,- 
000 in 1952, while the approximate 
number of ordinary agents and man- 
agers had increased from 57,000 to 
91,000. 

3rooke Claxton, Q.C., Minister 
of National Defence for Canada, 
showed how the free world, by pay- 
ing for rearmament, is paying a pre- 
mium for peace. “The total amount 
of life insurance in force in the free 
countries is over three hundred bil- 
lion dollars. It has been suggested 
that the same nations, where that 
life insurance is in force, will spend 
something like that sum on defense 
preparations under the present pro- 
gram. That is peace insurance. Un- 
less you pay that premium your life 
insurance coverage won't be worth 
much.” Stanley Woodward, the 
United States Ambassador to Can- 
ada, also spoke and described the 
excellent relations and mutual 
Canada and the 


re- 
spect of United 


States. 


A. L. Cawthorn-Page, president of the Life Advertisers Association (left), is shown with 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, Q.C., M.P., Canada's Minister of National Defence, George Bourke, 
president, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada and Hon. Stanley Woodward, U. S. 
Ambassador to Canada. 
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The exhibits were divided into 18 
classes and companies into three 
large, medium and small. Occiden- 
tal Life of California took top hon- 
ors with 8 awards for excellence 
and Mutual Life of New York had 
5. In the small company division, 
Postal Life and Security Mutual, 
both of New York, received 4 
awards each. In another field of ex- 
hibiting, the New York Life film 
“From Every Mountain Side” was 
shown. This technicolor production 
showing life insurance in action on 
an individual basis, as well as on a 
nationwide scale, is a magnificent 
work. 


New Officers 


David W. Tibbott, New England 
Mutual, was elected president suc- 
ceeding A. L. Cawthorn-Page, Met- 
ropolitan of Canada. Jack R. Mor 
ris, Business Men’s’ Assurance, 
became vice president; A. H. Thie 
mann, New York Life, secretary ; 
John L. Briggs, Southland Life, 
treasurer and Henry Morrow, Life 
of Georgia, editor. New members 
of the Executive Committee are: 
LL. Russell Blanchard, Paul Revere; 
Richard L, WHindermann,  Pan- 
American Life; H. G. Kenagy, Mu- 
tual Benefit ; John P. White, Lincoln 
National; Kenneth K. Wunsch, 
N.W. National. 


Between the discount on Amer- 
ican dollars and the sales taxes, there 
probably were times when the Ad- 
vertisers would have liked to have 
had their actuaries with comptome- 
ters along. Americans got 
first-hand experience on the state of 
our economy when their money was 
discounted. This was a new—and 
unfavorable—experience for visitors 
from the greatest the 
world. 


some 


nation in 


The real secret of how to use time 
is to pack it as you would your lug- 
gage, filling up the small spaces 
with small things. 

—Henry Haddow 
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ARROLL DAY said years 
ago that underwriters deal 


with the most important thing 
in the world, regular income. This 
regular income may be for the widow 
and her family or for the man who 
can no longer work. I believe Mr. 
demonstrated clearly _ that 
health, morals and social position all 
break down if regular income ceases. 


Day 


If this is true, the men who sell 
this commodity should do it on the 
highest possible plane. At best they 
should do it the same way the good 
doctor or lawyer works which is 
thorough diagnosis or analysis be- 
fore prescription or advice. They 
should at least work on the same 
basis that sales engineers sell, care- 
fully fitting the product to the prob- 
lems found. In this phase of selling 
(the analysis of problems before 
solutions are offered), life insurance 
tails nearly all other selling. Because 
of its importance, it should lead 
them. 


The “Just Sell’ School 


Many fine underwriters do work 
on a counseling basis and they do a 
grand job. Although their number is 
increasing, it is still far too low when 
measured against the multitude who 
“just sell insurance.” If you will 
investigate carefully, you will find 
that practically all of these men, on 
their own initiative, have developed 
their own philosophies and_tech- 
niques. With very few exceptions, it 
me, the insurance com- 
panies and managers are pulling the 
other way. Pick some particular 
packet and sell it to anyone in any 
amount you can get them to buy, is 
an all-too-common cry. When cor- 
nered, these package sellers hide 
behind sophistries such as “That is 

hat he wanted to buy”—or “He 

better off with that than with 
nothing at all.”” Maybe it is a gleam 
f light in the darkness that most of 
he proponents of “just selling’’ feel 


seems to 
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TRAINING PROBLEMS 


JAMES C. McFARLAND, CLU 
General Agent 
Ohio State Life, Cincinnati 


Not too 
excuses 


called upon to justify it. 
many years ago no 
required or given. 


were 


The preponderance of this type of 
selling in the life insurance business 
results in poor service for John Q. 
Public and poses a vital problem to 
the manager. We lose the chance to 
interest the high-type man who will 





have no truck with “insurance ped- 
dling,” as he calls it. We can protest 
all we want that we do train men 
and that we do try to point them 
toward professional careers ; but the 
great body of laymen who have not 
been exposed to a good insurance 
counselor refuse to believe it. If you 
don’t agree, check with any class in 
marketing in a college, or in sales- 
manship in an extension school, and 
ask the members what line of selling 
they want to enter. Life insurance 
will stand a bad last, and it will be 
lucky if it doesn’t take some direct 
abuse. Even in jokes the unwelcome 
salesman is identified as a life in- 
surance man. 

This attitude keeps us 
ting a chance at many men who 
would do fine work in our field. 
Either they have been unfortunate 


from get- 


in meeting the wrong type of insur- 
ance agent, or they know other good 
men who failed in selling insurance. 
Before they can learn enough even 
to be interested, they turn their 
backs. This is unfortunate for the 
field is wide open, not only for 
careers with very satisfactory earn- 
ings, but for opportunities to render 
one of the finest services in the 
world. 

In passing, the life insurance 
schools at Purdue and Southern 
Methodist and the LUTC courses 
should be mentioned. They, along 
with the CLU movement, have done 
splendid work in spreading knowl- 
edge and teaching skills. It seems to 
me, however, that they have not 
been able to do nearly so much in 
fostering a different philosophy of 
the function of the underwriter. 
Since most of their students are 
under the sponsorship of companies 
and agency managers, the progress 
which these institutions can make 
toward a more professional attitude 
in life underwriting is limited to a 
certain extent by the thinking of 
their supporters. It is up to those of 
us who feel strongly about the mat- 
ter to do all we can to change the 
prevailing philosophy of life insur- 
ance selling. 


The- Need to Make Money 


Probably the most valid argument 
used by the package sellers is that 
a salesman needs to make money, 
and it is true that a man can learn 
“just selling” much faster than he 
can learn to do an adequate job of 
life insurance counseling. But the 
public demands adequate ability 
in those who counsel it in medicine, 
law, accounting, engineering and 
other fields. One day it will make 
the same demands on us. Signs are 
already appearing. Men who have 
been exposed to the right kind of 
life insurance counseling are almost 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Problems—Continued 


unapptoachable by the 
merely sells insurance. 

Let’s look a minute at another 
profession, medicine. I don’t want 
to imply that life underwriters need 
to spend the time in training that 
doctors do, but since we deal with 
just as important a facet of life as 
doctors do we, too, need adequate 
training. 


agent who 


Suppose we should say to a young 
man who is interested in becoming 
a doctor: “Study a course in anat- 
omy and take some first-aid courses ; 
then we will start you out in prac- 
tice. You should really know more 
but, after all, you will have to make 
your own way financially within 
three months. You go along on this 
basis for a time and after you are 
self-supporting, we will let you study 
surgery. If you are good enough, 


maybe you can eventually become 
a qualified doctor.”” Seems perfectly 
ridiculous, doesn’t it? Yet that is 
almost exactly what is done in life 
insurance. 


Others Get Good Men 


You say, “Hold up! You are com- 
paring life insurance selling with a 
profession.” Although I won't admit 
it should not be a profession, let’s 
compare it with the training other 
businesses use for their salesmen, 
businesses which have solved the 
problem of allowing their repre- 
sentatives to live while they are 
learning to do their work properly. 
Take any of the good ones: National 
Cash Register, 1.B.M., Armstrong 
Linoleum, Procter and Gamble, 
Ford Motor Company, and Armour 
and Company, to mention a few out 
of a great number. Such companies 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 
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start aspirants for sales positions in 
the factories where the men learn 
what the product is, how it is made 
and what makes it tick. Then the 
new men go into the field on a trial 
basis with experienced salesmen, 
and finally they are on their own. 
These trainees are on a gradually 
increasing salary during this period. 
When they finally emerge as sales- 
men, they are allowed to select their 
basis of pay: either salary, salary 
and bonus, or straight commission. 
I am not suggesting that life insur- 
ance selling should ever be on any- 
thing but a commission basis, but 
I am trying to point up the attrac- 
tiveness to a young man of feeling 
he will have a choice. Don’t forget; 
if we want the good men, we must 
compete for them with these firms. 
It is tough competition, tougher than 


we get from other life insurance 
companies. 


As I said above, many men in the 
insurance business do a_ splendid 
job. Other men, and some com- 
panies—noting the public’s accept- 
ance of this work—have attempted 
to adopt the techniques of the good 
men’s work. All too often the form 
is followed and the substance is 
either not recognized or neglected. 
From a company standpoint the 
form is reflected in audits (many of 
which are tabulations a clerk could 
make), standardized ready-to-buy 
programs, or questionnaires de- 
signed to point up mistakes or holes 
in a man’s program. From. the 
agent’s standpoint the form is re- 
flected in some simulation of coun- 
seling on which a sale may be hung, 
promises of helping 
(promises forgotten 


and not selling 
as soon as pos- 
sible), or—at its worst—in an un- 
fulfilled promise to do a program- 
ming job or an untruthful statement 
that one has been done. 

These efforts stem from a miscon- 
ception of what true programming 
is. It is not a technique used to sell 
insurance. It is a process by which 
men’s problems are uncovered, crys- 
tallized’and solved—whether or not 
new life insurance is sold. Go back 
to the good surgeon again. Does he 
operate for the purpose of making 
money? No, he operates to help his 
patient, and he knows the pay will 
follow. In just the same way the 
good underwriter will learn that the 
selling of life insurance will take 
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care of itself if he does the counsel- 
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ing honestly. ; 
We believe that certain convic- 

tions are prerequisite to the right 

kind of programming. They are: 
1. Life insurance is usually the 
best and often the only answer 
problems of future money 

wants. 
A well-organized insurance 
program will bring to a man 
and his wife a sense of security 
and mental comfort which can- 
not be gained in any other way. 
Life insurance about the 
only thing the average man 
buys without measurement; 
yet of all the things that should 
be measured before purchasing, 
life insurance stands at the 
top. Ultimately the insurance 
will be measured against the 
job it must do. Why not do it 
in advance? 

4. A program is simply the best 
possible arrangement of any 
man’s insurance (regardless of 
amount) to do the job he wants 
it to do. $1,095 paid out $500 
in cash and $50 a month for 
one year is a program. 


hN 


is 


w 


Out of these convictions several 
beliefs develop: 
1. A man loves his family and 


wants to provide for them. If 
he doesn’t, he isn’t a prospect. 

2. Men’s problems are constant 
and differ only in degree. 

3. Any man will be glad to talk 
to us about his problems if his 
fear of being sold is removed. 

4. He will take care of any needs 

of his own or of his family— 
present or future—if he sees 
them clearly and if he can 
afford it. 

. Therefore, if we find problems 
which he has not solved (but 
which he is able to solve), there 
can be only two reasons why 
he hasn’t solved them: (a) he 
hasn’t seen them at all, or (b) 
he has recognized them as 
problems but he has failed to 
evaluate them properly. This 
has caused him to accept in- 
adequate solutions. 
It follows that our whole effort 
can be directed to: (a) getting 
an opportunity to talk to this 
man under favorable condi- 
tions, and (b) uncovering and 
clarifying his problems. 


un 


1952 


November. 





These last two jobs are a lot easier 
than selling insurance. Better yet, 
we believe the doing of these two 
jobs will intrigue many good men 
who will not consider merely selling 
insurance. 


People Need Help 


Men are literally begging for help 
on this basis. They are begging for 
help because they are in trouble. In 
this day and age it is hard enough 





today’s 
problems without worrying about 
those of tomorrow and the future. 
The ordinary confidant of a man in 
trouble is his minister or doctor, but 
they are as helpless as he in this 


to keep ahead of money 


field. Trust officers, bankers, or ac- 
countants who could help are un- 
available—or at least unapproach- 
able—to the great body of our 
prospects. People are begging us for 
help, but only if they can get it on 
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(left) 





Specialist. 


my Prudential Agency. 


commissions.” 
It’s as easy as that. 


MAIL THIS COUPON > 








Insurance Company of America 
Southwestern 

Home Office: Home Office: 
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A mutual life insurance company 





of Sternback & 
Rockaway Park, New York, pre- 
sents a Life plan to one of his clients with the help of a Prudential Life 
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DEPARTMENT plan 


makes LIFE selling easier for me” 





“I'm a general insurance man. I used to sell very little life 
insurance. But now whenever I get a chance to sell LIFE to 
a regular client, I first make an appointment. Then I phone 
Their Life Specialist makes the sales 
call with me as my LIFE DEPARTMENT. I get all the 


Let Prudential serve as your LIFE 
DEPARTMENT. We'll make it easy for you to sell Life 
along with your regular business. 

For details about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT plan, 


call your nearest Prudential Ordinary Agency or... 
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Mutual Funds—from page 9 


mon margins of competition, and 
but for this mutual meeting ground 
might be emphasizing their antag- 
onisms instead of their cooperative 
benefits.” Having served as presi- 
dent of the Boston Life Insurance & 
Trust Council in 1940, I can testify 
at first-hand that that is true. 

Let me hasten to say that I am 
not now proposing the need for or 
the establishment of Life Insurance 
and Mutual Fund Councils, such as 
we have with the Trust Officers of 
the banks, although the future might 
well bring that in some form into 
being. 

What I want to do now is to bor- 
row something from the 22 years of 
that cooperative effort, and point 
out some of the principles that those 
two groups of estate planners were 
able to agree upon. 


Principles 


The following conventional rules 
of conduct were created and en- 
dorsed by the Boston Council to 
guide the Life Underwriters and 
Trust Officers in their mutual en- 
deavor to create and conserve the 
estates of customers: 

“1. That the best interests of the 
customer and his beneficiaries shall 
be the guiding principle of Life Un- 
derwriters and Trust Officers in 
their professional relation toward the 
customer and toward each other. 

2. That such a relation requires that 
the Life Underwriters cooperate 
with Trust Officers in bringing be- 


fore their customers the various trust 
services offered by Trust Compa- 
nies ; that Trust Officers advise and 
encourage adequate insurance pro- 
tection and cooperate with Life Un- 
derwriters to accomplish this result. 
3. That confidence must be the basis 
of the relationship between wife 
Underwriters and Trust Officers to 
the end that Life Underwriters and 
Trust Officers may seek the assist- 
ance of each other in any given case 
with the confident assurance that 
such Life Underwriter or Trust Of- 
ficers, as the case may be, will do 
nothing to jeopardize the existing 
relationship. 

4+. That the Life Underwriter and 
the Trust Officer must restrict their 
efforts to their respective fields of 
professional endeavor, in the assured 
belief that such complementary serv- 
ices will bring about the most com- 
plete estate plan for the customer. 

5. That financial returns to each in- 
terest shall come wholly from the 
respective services of Life Under- 
writers and Trust Officers. Trust 
Companies, or Trust Officers, shall 
not expect to receive compensation 
on the sale of life insurance. Life 
Underwriters shall not expect to re- 
ceive compensation for the placing 
of trust business with Trust Com- 
panies, or for any other banking or 
trust relationship which may result 
from the contact of the customer 
with the Trust Company. 

6. That a customer should be free 
to choose any Trust Company or 
Life Underwriter to represent him, 
but if he has no preference 
order for the Trust Officer 


it is in 
or Life 


Underwriter to recommend a |_ife 
Underwriter or Trust Company, as 
the case may be, of qualified ability 
and competence. 

7. That the monthly income policies 
and the mode of settlement options 
provided in life insurance policies 
are recognized by Trust Officers as 
a useful and valuable service to the 
policvholder, and the insurance trust 
is recognized by the Life Underwrit- 
ers as an equally valuable service 
available to the policyholders, either 
entirely or in part. The suitability 
of one or the other, or both methods 
of providing for the management of 
the policy proceeds is a matter for 
determination in each individual case 
and is not a controversial subject in 
which the interests of the Trust 
Officer and the Life Underwriter are 
at variance. 

8. That where life insurance is al- 
ready under a deed of trust, the 
Life Underwriter should not effect 
changes in, or cancellation of, such 
deed of trust, without first arrang- 
ing a joint interview between cus- 
tomer and Trust Officer. The cus- 
tomer is entitled to the Trust 
Company’s point of view. 

9, That where life insurance is un- 
der an optional mode of settlement, 
the Trust Officer should not effect 
changes in, or cancellation of, such 
mode of settlement, without first 
arranging a joint interview between 
customer and Life Underwriter. The 
customer is entitled to the Life In- 
surance Company’s point of view. 
10. That upon the continuance of 
harmonious relations between Life 
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we're not running a race. 
As a natural result, the 
themselves. 

As for “who's ahead”. . 
ahead of the game. 

Old * Line 


which the National 


choice or need. 


Oklahoma, 
Virginia. 


South Carolina, 









Who’s Ahead? 


You'll find pace-setters at National Old-Line . 


For 26 years our best efforts have been given to service. 
rewards have 


. the rapid growth of Nationa! 
Old Line proves that client, agent, and company are 


One good reason is the rapidly expanding territory in 
Insurance Company 
operates embraces such a diversity of section and 
climate as to provide any desired location, whether of 


Now operating in the States of Arkansas, Arizona, 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, 


“More than a Quarter-Century of Service” 


ical OF Line. 


insurance Company 
" feetle Rlock, Arkansas 
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taken care of 


Texas and 








Underwriters and Trust Officers 
depends to a large extent the future 
progress of estate creation and con- 
servation. 


Dividends Resuliing 


Among the many dividends to life 
insurance since the 30’s resulting 
from cooperation with Trust Offi- 
cers, not the least has been the grow- 
ing and widespread appearance of 
paid advertisements by the banks ;— 
advertisements which emphasize the 
value of Life Insurance, and the 
worth of the services of the trained 
Life Underwriter. Such advertise- 
ments have had a_ tremendously 
yreater impact on the public than 
their money cost had they been paid 
tor by the Insurance business. In 
them we have seen the great value 
{ “third party influence” on the 
growth of Life Insurance. In addi- 
tion to their impact on the public 
and policyholders, think what such 
ads have meant to the sales morale 
of almost 200,000 agents and sales 
managers when the banks in their 
cities spend bank money on paid ads 
to emphasize the professional atti- 


For November, 1952 


tude and the worth of advice of the 
capable Life Underwriter. 

Pick up the leading daily paper 
in any principal city of the country, 
and you will read ads paid for by 
banks, such as these: 


1. From the Fort Worth National 
Bank, “rely on your professional 
Life Underwriter to supply expert 
counsel and guidance in the creation 
of a better insurance program to 
cover your needs, now and in the 
future. The Trust Officers of this 
Bank are always at their services 
and yours.” . 

2. From Sioux City, lowa, Security 
National Bank, ‘‘Estate taxes and 
settlement costs may seriously de- 
plete your estate. Your family may 
need even more future income than 
you have estimated because of rising 
living costs and substantial taxes of 
all kinds.” 

“We recommend that you carefully 
review your insurance program with 
your agent in the light of present 
conditions.” 

3. Boston’s New England Trust 
Company, “We shall be glad to 





made are promises kept in 
all the Company’s policies, 


come what may. 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 


ACCIDENT 


STABILITY 


hes basic philosophy ‘ 
guides the thinking of those 

in charge of maintaining 
West Coast Life Stability... aa 


. to see to it that promises ; “4 






WEST COAST LIFE 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HEALTH 


work with your lawyer and life un- 
derwriter in helping you work out 
such an over-all estate plan.” 
4. Boston’s Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, “We believe in life insurance 
because ii 

At the beginning of World War 
Il the U. S. Treasury Department 
as a part of its anti-inflation drive 
vigorously promoted its Savings 
3ond campaign for individual pur- 
chase, and for purchase through 
employers by payroll deduction. In 
all that promotion Americans were 
told millions of times there are— 


“3 Vital Steps to Security 
Life Insurance 
Savings account 
U. S. Savings Bonds 


life insurance is a factor in providing 
for your loved ones, the first step 
in your program toward family se- 
curity.” (U.S. Treasury Dept.) 


The great wave of third-party in- 
fluence did not end there. Invest- 
ment brokerage houses, and the New 
York Stock Exchange and many 
Mutual Fund sponsors spent money 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“I wish I had a complete line of sales plans and a good agency contract. I could 
then mark up some big increases in production and personal income.” The 
Provident Life Producer never has to make such a wishful statement about these 
two fundamentals of success; he is equipped with both from the first day of 
his Provident career. 


His sales equipment includes a complete line of life insurance plans designed to fill 
every need — most of them already programmed in a clearly presented package. 


His agency contract turns the resulting sales into well rewarding financial com- 
pensation which includes a liberal scale of first-year commissions, nine renewals, 
service fees, a persistency bonus, group insurance, and a non-contributory 


pension plan. 


A 
ROY! 


DENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 
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Mutual Funds—Continued 


to tell the same story to the public 
and policyholders. “In raising a 
family and building up an estate 
there are a lot of things that come 
before investing in securities. For 
example, we believe that family in- 
surance comes first: not just an in- 
surance policy, but an insurance plan 
that will afford your dependents 
reasonable security. If you show a 
net surplus, but have never really 
worked out what you consider an 
adequate insurance plan, you should 
do it before you broaden the devel- 
opment of your estate by investing 
in securities.” 

. full page advertisements by 
the New York Stock Exchange in 
leading magazines. The security and 
income series, preparing investor for 
the acceptance of the inevitable risk 
in the ownership of property— 
“Part 1 of a sound program—home 

ownership ! 

Part 2—adequate Life Insurance 
and Savings Bonds! 

Part 3—saving accounts for emer- 
gencies ! 

Part 4—Investment 
of Industry !” 


Is it any wonder that the Insur- 
ance Industry feels keenly the weight 
of its great responsibility for the 
trusteeship of its funds and for the 
confidence of its purchasers in the 
light of such third-party endorse- 
ments, and in the light of such climb- 
ing totals in force? 


in Securities 


We should not be, we do not in- 
tend to be boastful or arrogant over 
the billions of assets, the billions of 
insurance in force. Rather we are 
sobered by our need and challenged 
by our opportunity to keep such 
favorable third-party influence for- 
ever back of life insurance,—by our 
need and our opportunity to seek 
and to hold your influence too for 
life insurance. 

Let us turn now to some im- 
mediate, short-range specific prob- 
lems and conflicts between us in the 
area of estate planning for the indi- 
vidual. If I can hold my own here 
everything will be fine. 

In this area, let’s disregard the 
crooks, the unscrupulous, the ob- 
vious misfits—each of us will occa- 
sionally have one of them. The 
sooner they are discovered and re- 
moved from our business, the better 
for the public and for both of us. 
Let’s consider only the great ma- 
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jority of able, sincere representa- 


lic tives and the points at which con- AMERICAN RESERVE Lire 


flicts may occur among them. 


Bag The sharpest conflict came to my y} 
tate attention after the Spring meeting of WAULANCE 
































ome the N. Y. State Life Underwriters’ OMAHA 
For Association this year resulting in Raymond F. Low, President Harold R. Hutchinson, Exec V. P. 
— © editorial comment in the insur- Frank W. Frensley, Agency V. P. 
= ance press. At that State Meeting Life — Health — Accident — Hospital 
plan Life Underwriters protested that 
Ents (1) Some prospects had been urged 
Wa by Mutual Fund salesmen to cash in 
ally life insurance having valuable life in- | TABLES AND EXAMPLES PREPARED BY ROSS E. MOYER, UNDERWRITING VICE 
an come options in order to put the PRESIDENT, JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
yuld money into Mutual Fund _ shares. Yolen represent insurance which would be required for family protection under the 
vel- r\ < : k > following conditions: 
: (2) Some Mutual I und manage A. The family has been taken as husband and wife of approximately the same age, 
Hing ments had been particularly aggres- and two minor children. 
sive in efforts to get life salesmen to B. Federal income taxes at the new 1952 rates have been used. 
by ina ts aha: Vas ol tual C. Various amounts of income are indicated after taking normal deductions such as 
Rs carry a side line ot investment com- interest paid, other taxes, contributions, etc., but before the regular family exemp- 
> in pany shares in their hfe insurance tions. 
and kits D. Premiums for the life insurance have been taken on a low rate, participating 
: os , Whole Life plan, and present settlement options used to convert the insurance into 
lor fj The first conflict has two parts: @ tle Income. 
risk ff “Instead of buying permanent insur- E. The amount of insurance indicated will provide the wife nay —— income 
ee ice NEE TEMS equal to one-half the wage earner's net income after paying Federal income taxes 
; ance, buy term insurance and invest and life insurance premi This i will run for the life of the wife and for 
me the difference.’ That was the argu- a twenty years’ certain period at ages 30 or less, fifteen years certain for age 
; ment heard in the lush 20’s. If 35, and ten years certain for ages 40 and above. 
nce fa eile see gl eniiaiiin ten F. The amount of insurance does not include that required, if any, for cash clean-up 
’ meres anyone who scrunmy oS fund, mortgage redemption, educational funds, etc. 
lieves in that point of view, let me Amount of Insurance for Various Incomes 
ler- [9 fer hi Co . 
: refer him to ; Inflation and the Lure (The following table has no validity unless all of the conditions listed in A, B, C, D, E, F, 
j of Term Insurance” by M. Albert above are taken into consideration) 
ties |e Linton, former President of the Ac- 3 
F tuarial Society of America, and the Annual Income: $ 5,000 $ 10,000 $ 15,000 $ 20,000 $ 25,000 $ 50,000 
ur- present President of the Provident 1952 Federal Income Tax: 577 1,773 3,236 5,000 7,004 21,088 
ght Mutual Life Insurance Company. ; Income after Tax: 4,423 8,227 11,764 15,000 17,996 28,912 | 
the : I think you will agree that it is 
the not to the interest of any policy- Amount of Insurance 
the holder or to Mutual Funds them- hap 
se- | selves to advocate the cancellation of 25 $54,000 $101,000 $144,000 $184,000 $221,000 $355,000 
_ i nic, Reiiebiiiaihs iain: cad ati 30 50,000 94,000 134,000 171,000 205,000 329,000 
mb- Fi Saas aos ——s km me see 35 46,000 85,000 122,000 156,000 187,000 300,000 
ing loss ol guaranteec enefits there-_ 40 41,000 77,000 110,000 140,000 168,000 270,000 
in- [a under and to substitute equity type 45 37,000 69,000 98,000 125,000 150,000 242,000 
5 cesnmants iaaiie ai eget 50 33,000 61,000 87,000 110,000 132,000 213,000 
rer investments in Mutual Funds W hich 55 28.000 53.000 75,000 96,000 ‘115.000 184.000 
of involve the assumption of risk in- 
sre herent in this type of investment. Number of times Income for eee 
ar Current sales pr ynotion literature — $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 $50,000 
ch from one of your Funds, and I be- 25 i 10 10 9 9 7 
or- Te lieve it to be representative of most, 7 i 9 ; : ; 
ur ie puts all the emphasis a Life Under- 40 8 8 7 7 7 5 
ek writer could ask on the advisability 45 7 7 7 6 6 5 
3 7 . ne e- “aS 7 50 7 6 6 6 5 - 
or of the prospects hav ing first ‘ade- 55 b 5 5 5 5 4 
j quate permanent life insurance. | 
m- ff We might have an honest differ- Examples | 
b- ence of opinion on what is meant by po 30 40 50 
he adequate amount of insurance in Annual Income: $ 5,000 $10,000 $ 20,000 | 
i- any given situation. You might feel Amount of Insurance: $50,000 $77,000 $110,000 
re that the insurance salesman would Cetieetd tees Tee 577 1,774 5,000 
be inclined to push that total too Life Insurance Premium: 1,081 2,324 4,890 
,; high. But let me point out that if — from Income 1,658 Means bars 
4 he should the Underwriting Depart- oe ae ‘ys [—- oe 
iD- . + . 
, ment of his Company will put the Income to Beneficiary: 
- brakes on, and decline excessive Annually $ 1,671 $ 2,951 $ 5,055 
he fF py Monthly 139 246 421 
~~ amounts because of anticipated 
if poorer mortality experience. July 1, 1952 
el (Continued on the next page) 
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Mutual Funds—Continued 


In addition to the area of conflict 
just described, let me illustrate an- 
other area,—advice from Mutual 
Fund representatives to a doctor 
with ample protection for his family 
and a self-funded pension, on the life 
income or endowment forms of in- 
surance to alter his program. 

The facts such a doctor should 
consider from the underwriter’s 
point of view before giving up that 





program, changing the endowment 
form to permanent Ordinary Life, 
releasing cash value and investing 
in Mutual Funds, would take too 
much time to tell. It would have to 
include in specific detail the income 
tax advantages under present laws 
of an endowment program prior to 
maturity, and after maturity. It 
would have to include the value of 
money management in the settle- 
ment options for a widow; the value 
of the annuity options for an old 





Insured.” 
Makes sense, doesn’t it? 


he works. 


have “The Best Company.” 


We welcome your inquiry. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








THE BEST COMPANY ? ? ? 


Which is “The Best Company”? 


Probably no two persons have exactly the same answer to 
this query, but we like this one from Woody Woodson: 
“The Best Company Is The Company In Which You Are 


We think the best company for each individual is his 
company: the company in which he is insured 


Our company—the WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
all forms of personal protection insurance on individuals 
and groups (life, accident, health, hospitalization) ; liberal 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund for its hard-working 
employees; salable policies, attractive commissions, fune- 
tional sales tools for its satisfied fieldmen. 

These, and many others, are reasons why we believe that 
in Evanston, Illinois, along the banks of Lake Michigan, we 


Throughout the Nation our system of offering attractive 
career opportunities to qualified fieldmen who are looking 
to the future is gaining in popularity. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


for whom 


offers: 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 








man in the light of possible senilit: 
and in the need for freedom fron 
investment cares; and the effect o: 
miracle drugs on the science o 
geriatrics. 

The Underwriter begins with the 
principle that some day such a pro 
gram will become the estate, eithe: 
of a widow and her children, or the 
estate of an old man. So the specific 
work the estate is expected to per 
form must be looked at in the light 
of all the circumstances which sur 
round that individual. 

Any Mutual Fund representative 
who recommends the reconstruction 
and change of such an endowment 
and annuity option program assumes 
an unnecessary burden of personal 
responsibility unless he insists that 
the Life Underwriter be called in 
at that time to present that side of 
the picture before any action is 
taken, 

The second immediate conflict ap- 
pears when Life men are urged to 
become part-time Fund salesmen. If 
a Life Insurance salesman thinks, 
or if Mutual Fund management can 
convince him that he can make more 
money selling in your field, let him 
make a clean break and sell full- 
time for you. 

Certainly if a Life general agent 


or manager can convince one of 
your salesmen that he will gain 
greater financial rewards in Life 


selling, the step will be recommended 
on a clean break and full-time serv- 
ice in the Life business. Recruiting 
from one field to another will offer 
us no conflict, in my opinion, if 
changes are made with a clean 
break, with no part-time obliga- 
tions. 

Incidentally, you should know 
that under most full-time Life con- 
tracts any Underwriter who engages 
in other sales activity on a part-time 
basis violates his written contract 
and stands to suffer substantial 
financial forfeitures of future com- 
missions. 


Other Side 


This part of my remarks ought to 
include some area of conflict from 
your point of view; something that 
Life Underwriters are doing that 
you think we should not do. I 
don’t know to what you would point. 
I would be surprised, however, if 
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Mutual Fund representatives have 
not been irritated by Insurance rep- 
resentatives’ blanket disapproval of 
all “investment trusts” and “‘invest- 
ment companies selling instalment 
investment plans,” quoting therefore 
statements from the S.E.C. findings 
on Instalment Investment Plans 
made public in 1937 and 1938. 
Many Life Underwriters, I’m 
sure, do not know the difference be- 
tween the abuses, the criticisms, and 
the type of management-philosophy 
described by those findings and the 
entirely different management- 
philosophy and the results that have 
characterized the growth of Mutual 
Funds in the past 28 years. Our 
economy needs more of those who 
are entitled to take risks to do so; 
our capitalistic system of profit and 
under free enterprise needs 
more than the 6% million equity 
owners in publicly owned corpora- 
tions revealed by the Brookings re- 
port. We need more than 4.2% of 
our total population taking such 
risks. Certainly I believe that. it 
should not be the attitude of any 
life underwriter to discourage the 
investment by any policyholder in 
equity securities especially through 
the medium of Mutual Funds, 
with their advantage of diversifica- 
tion and .supervision PROVIDED 
FIRST the policyholder’s life in- 


loss 


surance and emergency savings 
needs have been “‘adequately”’ satis- 
fied. 


Common Services 


Finally, let’s examine the rela- 
tively new and rapidly growing area 
where certain employers may need 
our common services in providing 
retirement plan benefits. 

Excellent promotional literature 
has been developed in at least one 
Mutual Fund organization to in- 
terest employers in the deferred, 
qualified Profit-Sharing Trust, as a 
vehicle to consider in implementing 
plans for a formal pension program 
with all its advantages, tax and 
otherwise, for both employers and 
employees. 

It is a flexible plan, paying out of 
profits when earned, on a _ non- 
contributory basis, for a plan with- 
out death benefits, to provide pension 
income at retirement, without guar- 
antees in advance of the amount of 
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ANNOUNCING... 
The Manhattan Life's NEW 


Non-Medical Limits 











Age 35 and under, upto......... . $10,000 
7,500 
5,000 





Ages 36 to 40, upto............. 
Ages 41 to 45 inclusive, upto...... 


The new limits apply whether the applicant 
is a man or a woman. 




















Fea POLICYHOLDERS previously insured 
on a non-medical basis up to $5,000, which has 
been in force two years or more, the new limits 


are in full effect. 











Our 2nd “® 


THE MAN 


Century 


FATTAN LIFE 


Home Office: 120 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-2370 


the pension income, but sharing in 
market appreciation and income of 
the Mutual Fund Shares purchased 
by the trustees. 

The market for your new vehicle, 
in my opinion, will be the smaller 
firms, where there is no problem of 
collective bargaining and below the 
size where the employer would have 
to consider the advantages of a 
group annuity, deposit administra- 
tion, pension administration, or a 
wholly trusteed plan. To such a 


market, Mutual Fund representa- 
tives can present and make repeat 
sales of your shares with all the 
remuneration going to your repre- 
sentatives. 

In this same market, the Life 
Insurance salesman will be present- 
ing and making repeat sales of his 
Pension Trust vehicle. 

His Pension Trust is a less flex- 
ible plan, with definite yearly com- 
mitments as to outlay, on either a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mutual Funds—Continued 


contributory or non-contributory 
basis, for a plan with or without 
death benefits, but to provide a 
guaranteed amount of pension in- 
come at retirement funded by indi- 
vidual endowment or annuity con- 
tracts. The Life Insurance salesman 
will present his vehicle, with all the 
commissions going to him. 


Work Together 


Some employers in this market, 
however, are going to need and want 
a “combination” or “blended plan” 
composed of the insurance Pension 
Trust vehicle and the deferred, quali- 
fied Profit-Sharing Trust as well. 
Here we can work together,—the 
Pension Trust providing the basic 
vehicle and the annuity options for 
income at retirement; the Mutual 
Fund Shares, bought out of profits, 
accumulating the additional money 
from which to fund the pension at 
age of retirement rather than on a 
year to year basis prior to retire- 
ment. The Profit-Sharing Trust in 
such a blended plan can be non- 


contributory, the Pension Trust por- 
tion of the combination can be either 
non-contributory or contributory, 
with or without death benefits. The 
Mutual Fund salesman will receive 
his compensation directly from the 
sale of Fund Shares; the Life In- 
surance salesman will receive his 
compensation directly from the sale 
of the basic insurance contract. Both 
must have mutual respect and con- 
fidence in each other; both must 
learn how to cooperate, before they 
sit in with the employer, his tax at- 
torney, and the bank officer who will 
act as trustee, to work out the de- 
tails of a combination or blended 
plan. The future may prove this to 
be a profitable market common to 
both groups, 


Cooperation 


For conclusion, may | quote from 
the American report on Large En- 
terprises in the U. S. prepared in 
June, 1951 for presentation to the 
Ninth International Management 
Congress in Brussels, by Mr. R. FE. 
Gillmor, Vice President of the 


Sperry Corporation: “It is funda- 
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mental and incontrovertible that all 
progress, whether of the natural 
organisms, or of human organiza- 
tions, or of the great aggregations 
of organizations that constitute na 
tions, is based upon the companion 
principles of specialization and co 
operation. Specialization always 
tends to outrun cooperation. There- 
fore, the limiting factor is coopera- 
tion.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, PUB 
LISHED MONTHLY AT RENSSELAER, N. Y., FOR 
OCTOBER |, 19.2. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of Best's Insurance News, Life Edition, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management and circulation of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best; 
Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; Business 
Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; and that the 
owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 

Mrs. Annie V. Ammermuller, 235 West 1!02nd 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 8 
Prospect Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Alfred M. 
Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Walter C. 
Betts, Montreal, Canada; Dora H. Cox, New 
York, N. Y.; Crum & Forster, 110 William St., 
New York, N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y.; Estate of Albert M. Johnson, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Kellogg & Company, Westfield, 
N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., West- 
field, N. J.; C. B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., 
Westfield, N. J.; C. M. Retlog , 615 Tremont 
Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Frank 9 and Eleanor 
Matre, 6167 No. Moody Ave., Chicago, Ill.; John 
McElraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
Raymond T. Smith, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Raymond T. Smith, Golf, IIl.; Vance C. 
Smith, 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIi.; Arthur 
Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Kathryn 
Snyder, Garden City, N. Y.; Elma W. and Joan 
W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whit- 
ney, 139 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curities holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appear upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders wbo do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of September, 1952. 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York 
Qualified in Kings County No. 557 
No. 24-0407700 
Certificates filed with New York & Kings 
Reg. Offices & N. Y. Co. Clerks Office 
Term expires March 30, 1953 
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CONTROLA-CHART 


ESIGNED for use on an office or con- 

ference room wall, this control chart 
uses colored and printed clip-on signals, 
name tubes and sliding indicators to pre- 
sent a day-to-day picture of operations. 
The basic unit is a 15” x 30” enameled 
board to which may be joined additional 
units to accommodate any size record. 
With its color-keyed visibility, high speed 
operation and unusual! adaptability, it can 
be kept up to date by one person with 
only a few minutes attention a day. The 
chart is a development of the Victor Safe 
and Equipment Co., Inc. 
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NEW CAMERA 


IEBOLD, Incorporated, has developed 

a compact, portable and motorized 
microfilming camera which brings this re- 
cording medium within the range of 
smaller businesses. It is a!so suitable for 
department operation where portability is 
desirable. A unique magazine loading fea- 
ture enables completely inexperienced per- 
sonnel to microfilm all types of copy. The 
film cartridge holds fifty feet of 16 mm 
film (enough to copy 3,600 checks or 1,600 
letter-size documents) and eliminates all 
loading, threading and film handling. 
Filmed copy emerges into a rear copy col- 
lector tray. 

‘~ 





PORTABLE DICTATION 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., has per- 

fected a compact, lightweight dictating 
and transcribing machine which can be 
carried with ease under the arm or in a 
brief case and yet stand heavy duty office 
use. The  eleven-pound  book-shaped 
Voicewriter is less than 2,” thick and 
records on the reusable Vinylite discs 
which are standard on Edison equipment 
and have a capacity of thirty minutes of 
dictation. The machine features sim- 
plicity of operation as a single knob 
(“4-in-1 control”) performs all necessary 
functions. 





LINE MAGNIFIER 


HE RITE-LINE CORPORATION 

has developed a magnifying attach. 
ment for use on their standard copy- 
holder. Made of unbreakable lucite, it 
makes small copy easy for the typist to 
read and also facilitates the copying of 
ordinary material. The magnifier is said 
to be restful to the user’s eyes in either 
case. 





THE FLITE-NITER 


HIS streamlined brief case-overnight 


bag combination will hold business 
papers plus all the personal items re- 
quired for a quick out-of-town trip. 


Crafted in genuine British Brown cow- 
hide leather with scuff-proof plastic edg- 
ing, it features tailor-made accommoda- 
tions for shirts, sox, ties, underwear, 
pajamas and toilet articles in addition to 
a separate compartment for business 
papers. The attachments snap out so that 
the personal items can be placed in a 
hotel drawer and the result is a strictly 
business case. The traveler has no annoy- 
ances from baggage checks or porters as 
the good-looking and easy-to-handle brief 
case remains at his side throughout his 
trip. Manufactured by Dorco, Incor- 
porated. 
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HAT first day in our office 

is often quite perplexing to a 

new file girl. Right from the 
start we confuse her by announcing 
that from now on we expect her to 
read policy numbers backwards. We 
pull an insurance “daily” (a copy of 
one of our 280,000 policies) from 
the files. Suppose the policy number 
is 848,586. 

“Now, how,” we ask, handing her 
the daily, “would you read this pol- 
icy number ?” 

The new girl invariably brightens. 
848,586," she reads, and hands 
back the daily. 

“What was that number again?” 
we ask. 

This time she doesn’t have the 
number in front of her, and she’s not 
so sure of herself. “I think, 884. 
Well anyway, I remember the last 
two numbers. Or was it three num- 


bers?” 


Reading Backwards 


This indoctrination over, we con- 
fess that we didn’t really expect her 
to remember so long and compli- 
cated a number. Years of experi- 
ence have proved to us that most 
people can't. That's one reason, we 
explain, why so many _ insurance 
dailies get lost in the files. A top- 
notch file girl should have to con- 
sult a policy number only once, yet 
you can’t expect a person to hold a 
six, seven or eight digit number in 
her head, especially when she’s 
working with 280,000 policies. We 
teach her to read numbers back- 
wards, 
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VICTOR MONTGOMERY, JR. 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company 


Take that policy, 848,586. First 
we break it down for her in pairs of 
digits beginning at the last two 
(terminal) digits, so that it looks 
like this: 84 85 86. The comma is 
tossed aside as excess numerical bag- 
gage. The last two digits, 86, mean 





that the policy is filed in drawer #86 
of our files. The next two, 85, indi- 
cate the numerical file folder in 
drawer #86 into which the policy 
goes. And finally, we indicate the 
last two digits, 84. These show the 
numerical sequence of the policy in 
file folder 85, which she'll find in 
drawer #86, 

What we've been explaining, of 
course, is Remington Rand’s Ter- 
minal Digit Filing system, which our 


company adopted last year for both 
its metropolitan and home-office 
files. The home-office file, kept by 
our statistical coding department, 
converts daily reports into basic 
statistical references which deter- 
mine underwriting policies and de- 
cisions vital to the company. 


Saving in Labor Costs 


We've experienced a labor saving 
of fully 35% with our new Terminal 
Digit system as compared to our old 
straight numerical method. I can 
remember, for example, when we 
paid overtime because we had a 
whole list of “dailies” which some- 
how had been misfiled. It took our 
girls hours to locate them. 

I can also recall how on occasion 
we were weeks behind in our statis- 
tical reports. And no insurance com- 
pany can afford, in this day, to be 
in statistical arrears. Just as bother- 
some were the frequent back-shift- 
ing of drawers, the rearranging 
necessary as our numerical system 
expanded, and got out of hand. We 
were fast running out of filing space 
because drawers that held just a few 
policies from our earliest under- 
writing could not be discarded. So 
the drawers grew. And so did our 
headaches. And pretty soon we 
found ourselves with seven and eight 
digit numbers, each digit a place for 
filing errors. But today it’s quite 
a different, a vastly more orderly 
story. 

Three file girls divide two hun- 
dred drawers between them. The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P108—Shortcuts with Pressure-sensi- 
tive Tape 


A wide variety of office shortcuts made 
possible by the use of pressure-sensitive tape 
are described in this sixteen-page folder. 
Five types of tapes: cellophane, acetate 
fibre, acetate film, double-coated and fila- 
ment, are described with a summary table 
which specifies which tapes and dispensers 
to use for different applications. Nearly 
sixty photographs and drawings show typical 
time-saving uses of the tapes as well as the 
manual and semi-automatic dispensing 
equipment available for office use. Typical 
uses are mending torn pages of documents, 
edging and reinforcing file cards and fold- 
ers, removing lint from clothing and tempo- 
rarily repairing small office equipment. 


P109—You are Important 


This booklet contains a basic explanation 
of a company’s public relations couched in 
terms of the influence on them of every em- 
ployee of the company. Taking the premise 
that each affects, either favorably or ad- 
versely, the regard in which the company is 
held by the general public, it deals in an 
interesting manner with such fundamentals 
as the treatment of callers, telephone man- 
ners, office courtesy and the treatment of 
people by correspondence. The booklet has 
been designed for distribution by a com- 
pany to its personnel. 


P110—Profits through Check Beauty 


This is a striking brochure which outlines 
methods of increasing an insurance com- 
pany's prestige and adding to its adver- 
tising impact through the use of effective 
check design. Developing the thesis that 
you can change payments into profits with 
check beauty, the brochure notes that every 
check you issue is seen by an average of 
sixteen people; fifty checks issued per week 
means an impression on 41,600 persons in 
one year. Furthermore you present your 
message, trademark, name or slogan under 
the most favorable psychological conditions 
—when the people are receiving money. 





To Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available with- 
ovt charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Backwards Number—Continued 


drawers are set-up, in our case, so 
that two contain all policies with 
the same last two digits. For exam- 
ple, we use two drawers to handle 
dailies whose numbers end in 45. 
With the Terminal Digit system 
there are a fixed number of drawers 
in which any policy, regardless of 


number, can go. Dailies pretty 
well distribute themselves evenly 
throughout the file. Those num- 


bered 1000, 1001, 1002 and 1003 
would each go into different draw- 
ers. 





There was a time too when our 
file clerks’ desks were piled high 
with dailies returned from our vari- 


ous Offices. There were separate 
stacks for four, five and six digit 
numbers. And the girls were con- 
stantly shuffling through them, 
searching for the numerical place in 
which a policy belonged. 


One Hundred Partitions 


Now we've cleared these stacks 
off our desks simply by using a 
Remington Rand Multi-Sort in con- 
junction with our files. The Multi- 
Sort has exactly one hundred parti- 
tions (00 to 99), and each repre- 
sents two drawers in our files. When 
a policy ending in 56 comes to the 
filing department, a girl simply slips 
that daily into the partition of the 
Multi-Sort marked “56.” When 
she’s ready to restore the dailies to 
the files, she picks up all policies in 
partition “56” and opens drawer 
#56, where they belong. Neither 


the number of digits nor the com- 
plexity of the number enters the 
picture. It doesn’t matter whether a 
policy is numbered 456,456 or 1056 
or 1,467,756. As long as the last 
two digits are 56, it belongs in 
drawer #56. 

We found other, less obvious sav- 
ings in the Terminal Digit System 
and its associated Multi-Sort. A file 
girl can sort from five hundred to 
seven hundred fifty dailies an hour, 
about ten times faster than before. 
Since folders in our drawers are per- 
manent, we've eliminated the pur- 
chase of manila folders, which was 
quite considerable over a 
time. 


year’s 


Punch Cards 


There’s the matter of punched- 
cards. We make up a tab card for 
each policy. They serve as a cross 
index, a mailing list, and are used to 
compile various statistical informa- 
tion. Time was, under our old nu- 
merical system, when we'd have to 
run these punched cards through 
automatic sorters six times to find a 
six digit number, eight times for an 
eight digit number, etc. 

Now we sort tab cards through 
the sorters just twice—for the last 
two digits. Today, sorting for a five- 
digit number means that we save 
3/5ths over our former sorting time. 
And when you're sorting 10,000 
cards, for instance, that’s a sizeable 
saving. 

We still have misfiles, of course. 
What insurance company doesn’t? 
Sut misfiled dailies are much easier 
to find under the Terminal Digit sys- 
tem. If a lost policy terminates in 
say 96 we immediately suspect a 
transposition, and search drawer 69. 
Our system narrows down to a min- 
imum the possible transpositions. 

The 3500 agents who write our 
seventeen different insurance lines 
(including automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, glass, burglary, etc.) are just 
now coming to appreciate fully what 
the Terminal Digit system means to 
them. They’re finding their inquiries 
answered faster. And our agents, 
who wrote $23,318,000 worth of in- 
surance in 1950, are glad we’re read- 
ing our policy numbers backwards 
now. 
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Work out in an hour! Thanks to 
TELEVOICE, Claim Department 
correspondence at Mutual Bene. 
fit Life is typed, signed and on its 
way usually within an hour after 
it’s dictated. ‘Iwo typists—one of 
whom, Miss Genevieve Gesualdo 
(above), is blind—transcribe 8,000 
words a day! 











EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER 
TheTelevoice System ie = 


Mutual Benefit Life 
speeds up dictation service 
the new! fashioned way! 


“Better service at 42% lower cost—that’s our TELEVoICE 
experience,” says Don E. Slee, manager, Planning & 
Methods Department, The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Newark. “We replaced 14 individual 
dictating instruments in our Claim Department with a 
16-phone TELEVOICE system—saving 42% on original cost 

































and maintenance—and giving our Claim Examiners the 






fastest dictation service they’ve ever had.” (With TELE- 
VOICE, one recording instrument at a secretary's desk re- 
cords for an entire dictating network—of three, six, even 








twenty low-cost dictating phones!) 












FASHIONED PHONE SYSTEM 
OF DICTATING IS EDISON | TELEVOICE |! 


Nothing equals TTELEVOICE for getting work out 
faster—for low, low cost—for e-a-s-e of use! You just 
pick up the small, handy TELEVoICcE phone—and 
dictate. No wonder more than a thousand users a 
month are turning to TELEVOICE. Why not get the 
whole story yourself? ... 












































Read this eye-opening booklet! It’s quick-reading, 
fact-packed, illustrated. Shows you how TELE- 
VOICE gives you greater service at much lower cost. 
No oblgation—just send the coupon, filled in or 
clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone your local 
THOMAS A. EDISON representative for a demon- 
stration. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
89 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
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GUY FERGASON 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


UST as sure as shooting, if 
I raise the question of the 
value of having a consult- 
ant, someone is going to 
think that I have become a ‘straight 
man’ for Lyman Lowe.” Manny 
Telefunken was talking to Bill 
Anode. Manny continued, “I have a 
real interest in this question. Hav- 
ing a management consultant avail- 
able for discussion is not a cut and 
dried procedure. It is as much a 
matter of good management as hav- 
ing an accounting audit, sales re- 
search project, labor audit or any 
other of the many investigations on 
which independent judgment is 
helpful. If I ask Lie for his opinion, 
he will clam up lest someone think 
he is advertising his services.” 

Manny and Bill were the first to 
arrive. As they entered the dining 
room where their monthly meetings 
are held, Bill continued the discus- 
sion with his comment about adver- 
tising—“What’s wrong with a fel- 
low advertising his services. If he 
likes his work, does a good job, he 
should tell people what he has done 
or can do. This false modesty leaves 
me cold.” 
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Year-end Bonuses 


Frank Nortoidar, Lloyd Hyster- 
sis and Lie Lowe came in together. 
Greetings were exchanged around 
the table, orders were given, the 
coffee was poured and the meeting 
was open for business. Frank 
started the ball rolling. “Have you 
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fellows noticed the number of year- 
end bonuses that have been an- 
nounced on the financial pages of the 
newspapers? They are coming out 
early with their notices. | wonder if 
these bonuses do any good?” 

“Anyone likes to get money,” 
Lloyd commented. “If one likes 
something, then there is obviously 
a benefit derived from it.” 

“Lloyd, your logic is abominable,” 
said Bill. 

“If I remember my Webster cor- 
rectly ‘Abominable’ means ‘hateful, 
odious, offensive and unclean.” Now 
there is nothing unclean or offensive 
in my logic. My logic may not be 
precise, but it is not abominable, and 
please don’t use such words in rela- 
tionship to my— 

Lloyd was 


interrupted by a 


chuckle from Manny. “You fellows 





remind me of the story they tell 
about Samuel Johnson, the great 
teacher and grammarian. He al- 
legedly chucked the house maid un- 
der the chin one day in a moment of 
apparent light-heartedness and was 
caught doing so by Mrs. Johnson. 
She exclaimed, ‘Why Samuel I am 
surprised.’ With nonchalance he re- 
plied, ‘No, my dear. I am surprised. 
You are amased.’ See what I mean.” 
Manny was quite pleased with his 
story. 


Value of Consultation 


“Stories are very amusing, gen- 
tlemen, however, today, as on other 
days, we have a more serious pur- 
pose. We usually discuss some 
phase of management and a manage- 
ment problem. Lloyd has raised the 
question of year-end bonuses. I 
don't want to give the impression 
that I am dominating these meet- 
ings. I propose, however, that we 
table Lloyd’s question and discuss 
it in December when it will be more 
appropriate and discuss today the 
question of management consulting 
and its value.” Manny continued- 
‘Bill wilk¥ bear me out on this that I 
had already raised the question be- 
fore you fellows came in. We are 
making up our 1953 budget and lay- 
ing our plans. Every year presents 
new problems—employment, wages, 
private offices, work flow, work dis- 
tribution, unions, merit rating and 
there are a hundred other problems 
arising daily. I can’t make up my 
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mind whether we should make con- 
tact with a management consultant 
on a regular retainer, on a will-call 
basis, or do our own thinking. I am 
on the fence and I want someone to 
shove me one way or the other.” 
“Your metaphor is wrong, 
\lanny.” Frank was apparently in 
one of his obstreperous moods. He 
continued, “If you were on a fence 
and someone shoved you off, re- 
gardless of the side on which you—” 
‘Now for the last time we aren’t 
going to be side-tracked by meta- 
phors, allegories, figures of speech 
or anything else. We are going to 
have a serious discussion, or I’m 
through. Jokes are fun occasionally, 
but they become very boring if car- 
ried to an excess—you are now in 
the excess brackets, so shut up.” 
Insulin 
was being poured into his blood 
stream 


Manny was really angry. 


one could almost see it or 
at least, sense it from his more rapid 
breathing and red face. Frank 
slowly got up. He picked up his hat 
and coat, left a tip for the waitress, 
put the money on the table to cover 
the meal he had ordered and left. 
The situation had gone too far to 
be reclaimed—Manny couldn't say 
anything because it would be con- 
strued as an apology and apologies 
were out of the question at this 
point. Frank had his pride and self- 
respect to consider so he had to 
leave. 


An Uncomfortable Stillness 


There was an agonizing silence— 
an uncomfortable stillness. No doubt 
was in any mind that this was the 
end of the monthly sessions. Lloyd 
broke the silence by an ineffectual 
comment that “He guessed he had 
to go back to the office early and 
clean up some things.”” He also for- 
got that he had not eaten. 

“Listen fellows,” pleaded Manny, 
“vou know that I was right. Tell me 
trankly and honestly, can’t you sym- 
pathize with me?” 

“Manny, we've been friends for 
vears and you know I wouldn't say 
anything against you unless you de- 
served it, and then only because we 
are friends.” Bill looked earnestly 
and long at Manny before continu- 
ing. “You were wrong, Manny, just 
dead wrong. I won’t argue that you 
had just and good provocation for 
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bawling out Frank. He deserved it, 
but not in front of his friends. 
Manny boy, you just don’t bawl 
people out in public. They lose face 
that way. You are too good an 
executive to do a thing like that. 
You want the truth—all right I'll 
give it to you straight—my sym- 
pathies”—here again, Bill stopped 
and looked around at Lloyd and Lie 
—“Yes, our sympathies are with 
Frank, even though the provocation 
was justified.” 

Lie was very uncomfortable 
one always is when friends disagree 





as 


nts « 


and end up in a complete break. “I 
think that I can fix this up,” he said. 
“T'll talk to Frank this afternoon 
and he will listen to reason. Manny, 
will you leave everything—” 

“No need to leave anything to 
anyone at any time.” Manny was 
very formal and cold in his reply. 
“There is nothing that Frank and | 
can’t handle.” He walked to the 
door and opened it. There standing 
by the door was—Frank. “My gosh, 
I thought you would never open up 
that door. I had visions of my lunch 


(Continued on page 60) 


NEW office copying discovery... 


Revolutionary New 


ApEco 


New, low-cost machine makes photo-exact copies direct from 
original letters, forms, bids, contracts, invoices, reports, blueprints. 
Here is the first major advancement in office copying in the last 15 
years. Can save up to 80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate retyp- 
ing, hand copying, checking or outside expensive copying service. 
The Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes error-proof, 
legally-accepted, black-and-white photo-like copies—WITHOUT 
SLOW, MESSY DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRYING. It's 
fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 12 required by old methods. 
Makes prints instantly from any originals up to 11” x 17”—whether 
printed on one or two sides, and any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 


So low cost! So compact! 


Fits on the corner of a desk or table and is priced within the budget | 
of even the smallest firm. It's portable—just plug in any outlet— | 


ond the Auto-Stat is ready for instant operation. 


Have You Read This New Bock? 


Here is a really informative, 
worthwhile, factual report on 
an important new copying 
development. New 12-page 
booklet pictures and tells com- 
plete Auto-Stat story—shows 
how you can use this revolution- 
ary new photo-copy method. 














AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Finished 
opies Feed 


Out Here! 





COPIES PEEL APART! 
NO developing 
NO washing 
NO fixing 
NO drying 
NO trays 
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:y 
7a. NO dark room 
MAIL TODA ow 
Dept. BIN-11-2 4 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2853 North Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please Rush me—without obligation—FREE 
copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full 
details on this new photocopy method. 
Name 
Firm 
Address. 
City. Zone_____ State. 
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graphed simultaneously with images 
side by side; one side may be recorded 
down one side of film and up the 
other; single sides can be recorded on 


on half the film width 
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SEE HOW YOU CAN SAVE WITH MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Rarely can the replacement of out-of-date equipment pay 
off as handsomely as in the case of microfilming! Here is 
the kind of saving you can expect with new, modern 
Burroughs microfilming. 


The use of 8 mm photography on 16 mm film doubles the 
number of images per foot of film. The high 37 to 1 
reduction ratio further increases the saving. Film costs 
are slashed as much as 80% in many cases. The savings 
in film costs alone can pay for the new equipment! And 
the photography itself is superlative for its image clarity, 
brilliance and contrast. 


With Burroughs, you own the equipment. . . you don’t 
have to rent. And your equipment is the most modern 
available—made by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs. There are 25 Burroughs processing stations 
for fast, expert developing of your film, over 600 
Burroughs service centers to keep your equipment at 
peak performance—wherever you are. 


Your Burroughs representative has factual data for your 
consideration, and can give you immediate delivery of 
the equipment. See how you can save—call him today! 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


pwo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF/ Agy 





Bell £ Howell 


MANUFACTURER 








Burroughs 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell recorder offers 
many cost-saving features that make obsolete 





most microfilming equipment now in use. 


HIGH REDUCTION RATIO 


Burroughs Microfilming doubles 
the number of images per foot of 
film by the use of 8 mm photog- 
raphy on 16 mm film. The 37 to 1 
reduction ratio further increases 
the saving. Two other reduction 


FAST, EASY OPERATION 


Bell & Howell Recorder requires no special trai 
ing for operators. Offers high-speed automa 
feeding and simplified hand feeding. Visuz 
audible and automatic controls prevent erro: 



































































Around the Office—from page 57 


being eaten by you wolves.” Frank 
threw his hat and coat on a chair, 
picked up the money he had left, and 
sat down again in his usual place. 
“That, my friends, was an academy 
award performance, if I ever saw 
one. Manny, you were wonderful 
and I’d like a few bows myself.” 
Frank was pleased—this was up his 
Machiavellian alley. 


Never Public Censure 


“We owe you fellows an explana- 
tion—not an apology. I'll give you 
one; a full, but condensed reason 
why we put on this show. One man 
in this room, and it might be Frank 
or me, forgot this rule of manage- 
ment—you never bawl out an em- 
ployee or associate in another’s pres- 
ence unless you want to make an 
enemy. It came to my attention by 
circumstances that I will not relate, 
and I repeat that I could be the 
guilty party, so I engaged Frank’s 
cooperation to stage a. play, the 
moral of which would be indelibly 
written into your minds. You re- 
acted perfectly—I was provoked, 
but your sympathies were with 
Frank. So are the sympathies of 
your employees with the one who 
feels the lash of your tongue, pub- 
licly—I might even add, privately, 
for there is no place for the bawl-out 
in modern industry. Let’s eat, be 
merry and be glad that it was only a 
play.” 

It was evident that the gang was 
relieved. Their jocularity was a 
little too much—one would almost 
denote an hysterical affection. 

When the meal was over, Manny 
again approached his problem and 
the suggested topic for discussion. 
“Lie, I don’t want to put you on the 
spot, but you probably have the most 
prejudiced viewpoint, being a man- 
agement consultant—I would like to 
hear you sell me on the idea of a 
management consultant service. Per- 
haps you fellows will also get some 
benefit from this. Tell us factually, 
not how good you are, but about 
management consulting in general. 
We'll make our own investigation of 
you, if and when it seems desirable.” 

Many handed Lie a list of ques- 
tions. Lie looked at them for a few 
seconds and started in. “My favor- 
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ite subject, fellows. A consultant is 
obviously ‘one who counsels or ad- 
vises another.’ A management con- 
sultant, then, is one who advises 
management. There are three rea- 
sons, among many other reasons, 
that stand out in explaining the 
value of a consultant’s services. One 
—the consultant has an organized 
approach to developing the answers 
to the problems of management. He 
depends upon survey and analysis to 
produce facts and facts are used in 
the solution. Two—it is presumed 
that a consultant, having had wide 
experience in the many problems of 
office operation, can bring this ex- 
perience to bear on the problems at 
issue. Three—the consultant is not 
prejudiced for or against any partic- 
ular solution, nor is he bound by 
precedent, tradition, specialized in- 
terests or habit.” 





Two Kinds of Consultants 


Lie looked at the paper that 
Manny had given him—checked off 
the first question, and then con- 
tinued—“There are two kinds of 
consultants, and I’m not speaking 
about the kinds you have in mind; 
one is strictly a consultant in that he 
tells management how to solve a 
problem by using its own facilities. 
He gives, or I should say, sells, ad- 
vice. The other is more of the so- 
called engineer type in that he also 
executes—he furnishes the means 
for developing the solution. Do you 
understand ?” 





“T don’t think I quite follow you,” 
said Lloyd. 


“You mean the consultant pro- 
vides no service other than advice 
and the engineer furnishes the phys- 
ical means of doing the job.” Manny 
continued, “For example, if job 
values were involved in the prob- 
lem, the consultant would tell man- 
agement how to make a job study 
and evaluate the jobs. The engineer 
would do the job and _ evaluation 
studies for management. From a 
personal standpoint, I like the for- 
mer approach.” 


“Each company is different,” re- 
plied Lie. “Your example is very 
good. That explains the difference, 
basically. Most consultants do both 
—sell advice and sell services when 
and where they are needed. Let’s 


see—your next question deals with 
how the services are sold. Here 
again there is a choice. More and 
more, I am advising clients to en- 
gage the consultant on a monthly re- 
tainer basis. There are cases where 
the consultant sits down with man- 
agement once each month or attends 
departmental management meetings, 
or sits on the board of directors, if 
the enterprise is a corporation. It’s 
a fact that a consultant on retainer 
will be consulted. The other more 
obvious choice is to be engaged from 
time to time to do specific assign- 
ments. You can see that the con- 
sultant prefers the monthly retainer 
arrangement, whereas the engineer 
prefers the task assignment basis. 
The per diem cost in either case is 
based on the same rate.” 

‘By the way, Christmas is next 
month and I think it would be an 
admirable idea, simply because | 
thought of it—not Christmas, but 
the idea, see what I mean?” Lloyd 
asked the group. 

“See what you mean, what? You 
haven't said anything yet,” said Bill. 
“Invite the ladies, of course.” 

“Invite what ladies, where?” 

“Invite our wives—of course we 
haven't wives, plural, only singular, 
except collectively they are wives, 
aren't they?” 

“You know, Lloyd, T think you 
are much funnier than Frank is,” 
said Lie. 

“Ts what?” asked Manny. 

“Funny,” .said Bill. “Let’s cut out 
the horseplay. We know what you 
mean, Lloyd, and it’s a_ splendid 
idea. Next month is ladies’ day at 
the round table. We will have a 
short about year-end 
bonuses and then we can relax and 
play a bit. My gosh, suppose my 
wife learns about vear-end bonuses. 
On second thought—” 

“On second thought we had better 
get back to Lie and his last question 
about consulting services or we 
won't have any jobs on which to get 
pay checks, let alone bonuses.” 
Frank turned to Lie and_ said, 
“Where were you when this con- 
versation suddenly went off its tra- 
jectory ?” 


discussion 


“Manny, the last question deals 
with the ordinary and normal areas 
of management consulting. You 
name the problems and I’ll name the 
areas. Management consulting is a 
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’ self-liquidating expenditure — you 


* have a problem that is costing you X Your Letterh ead - part of your 


dollars per year. A consultant solves 
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the problem and saves you X dollars 
“oper i and charges you Y dollars. ADVE RTISI NG PROGRAM 
” j You pay the fee out of savings and 
oa then retain the balance of the sav- 
a im ings ad infinitum for your own bene- pl ts gma 
fit. Often the consultant can do, CORRESPONDENCE 
Ss, coming in from outside, things that The value of advertising is 
ay you can’t or are hesitant to do, Don’t ™easured_by number of 
t’s Se . - contacts made. Every con- 
2m misinterpret this—the consultant is tact made by your letter- 
i © not the whipping boy for manage- head can and should have 
re [@ ment, nor is he the boy who wields Cn 
™ — —@ the white-wash brush to cover up 
e management's mistakes. The areas IT BACKS UP YOUR 
of his operations are numerous— ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
wd work flow analysis, employee effi- Some companies print 
= ciency studies, salary studies, organ- — etter apg 
= ization studies, job analysis, office _ up. All companies should 
- arrangement, equipment, selection, prec we Woes 
m testing, management and supervi- their advertising signature. 
sory training, labor or employee re- 
an lations, reports to management, per- 
Es sonnel systems and these are but a 47 1s A COMPLETE 
few of the areas. There is this much ADVERTISEMENT 
d that I can say—a management con- <A good letterhead is 
sultant should not operate in an un- pcceniee eer 
u er . : tisement to inform the 
1 familiar field. He is supposed to be reader, identify the com- 
ae an expert in analysis in the areas of pany, and create a favor- 
his specialty. In this I mean en 
“Do you know the definition of 
“ an expert?”’ asked Frank. Appar- . ‘ a 
', ently they didn’t because Frank con- Many advertising executives partici- 
»» tinued—‘*An expert is one who Tat esvcnoroer oF pated in the nation-wide Neenah 
. mae nothing about everything—” BUSINESS Letterhead Test. With thousands of 
7 ou have that mixed up,” in- IMPRESSION : ; . 
jected Bill, “An expert is one who “< other business and professional men, 
—- more and more about less and be editors and publishers, they read 
ess until he finally knows every- . . 
t thing shout nothing.” knows every The Psychology of Business Impresston 
“As I was saying,” patiently con- i and studied the Test Kit of 24 basic 
tinued Lie, “By this I mean that : letterhead treatments. Their prefer- 
the consultant should know the vari- : ' ; ini 
ous fields in which he operates. 4 ences were registered on opinion 
| \s Often the consultant experiments at cards. You can use this practical 
| the expense of the employer and this method of clarifying letterhead ideas 
gives a bad name to the profession : 
| of consulting.” in your own Office. To get a free 
i “Thanks. Lie” commented copy of the portfolio, check the 
Manny, “You have answered my coupon below, sign your name, 
questions and you have delicately and attach to your letterhead 
touched upon the services that you TE BUSINESS PREERS, . . 
can perform. After all, if we can’t 
advertise a little among our friends BUSGAN -EROOS SOOPAST 
and get some credit for ourselves, COURTESY COUPON Ey Sy 
; its a poor world, eh? Next month = ghar 
then: Ladies’ day discussion of year- TC The Psychology of Business Impression, 
end bonuses and we'll also decide Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 
{ we continue to meet in 1953. Be C] Neenah Pattern Kit, a guide to the four NEENAH 
seeing you.” As they left, Frank grades of Neenah Ledger, with punching, PATTERN 
vas commenting, “I wouldn’t miss perforating, and ruling guides for use in rate 
next month’s meeting for anything. designing special forms. 
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BUDGETARY CONTROL 


UDGETARY control is one 

of the important instruments 

of management for keeping 
disbursements and income in a rea- 
sonable balance and in giving a 
series of reference points which help 
to judge the trend of current prob- 
lems and operations. Insurance of 
all types is essentially the gathering 
of a little money from a lot of people 
so that it can be paid out for the 
benefit of the unfortunate few. With 
the constant adjustment of rate 
levels we don’t expect to make a 
great deal of money—and, of course, 
we hope that we won't lose very 
much money. Any insurance which 
a person had in an insurance com- 
pany that continually paid out more 
than it took in might not have any 
value when a real emergency arose. 


Assembly Cost 


It is necessary for a manufactur- 
ing concern to assemble its raw ma- 
terials from all parts of the country 
and perhaps from other parts of the 
world. A steel company in Pitts- 
burgh brings in iron ore, coal, lime 
stone and many other incidental ma- 
terials from various parts of the 
country, some of which may be a 
thousand miles away. The cost of 
these raw materials is really the as- 
sembled cost at Pittsburgh. In a 
somewhat similar way, the raw ma- 
terials for the insurance business are 
dollars, which are collected equitably 
according to the insurance coverage 
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hazards involved, from thousands 
and millions of people in small 
amounts so that this raw material is 
available for the protection of the 
unfortunate few. Just as in the case 
of raw materials for manufacturing 
plants, the assembly of this insur- 
ance stock pile, with all of the rating 
classifications, the inspection for 
standard quality, and the clerical de- 
tail, involves a substantial assembly 
cost. 

Another major part of an insur- 
ance company’s operation arises in 
connection with making the stock 
pile available in substantial amounts 
for the protection of a few in adver- 
sity. Here the manufacturing com- 
pany parallel is more close to that of 
an automobile assembly plant where 
the thousands of individual parts are 
assembled and distributed to those 
that need the benefit of the product. 
From this point of view it might be 
said that in the automobile liability 
insurance business, for example, the 
cost of maintaining a trained claims 
service organization ready day or 
night to take the burden of obtaining 
the facts from the shoulders of the 
unfortunate policyholder involved in 
an accident, and to locate witnesses 
and interview claimants; the cost of 
retaining attorneys, when necessary, 
and of the legal expense; as well as 
the direct cost of loss payments ; all 


represent an item of selling and dis- 
tribution cost as contrasted with the 
initial assembly cost of the stock 
pile. 

A long term improvement has 
been made in the assembly cost of 
our business with its clerical detail 
and the millions of small transac- 
tions. Many things have been done 
to reduce these costs, but the most 
important has been the slow but con- 
tinuous mechanization in our busi- 
ness with all of the types of auto- 
matic tabulating and other equip- 
ment. As an industry, we have de- 
veloped and applied mechanical 
brains to relieve the human brains of 
our employees of much of the 
monotonous routine work so that 
our people could become more valu- 
able, could earn more, and yet over- 
all costs could be kept from increas- 
ing. 


Improving Methods 


Wide publicity has been given to 
all of the specialized electronic cal- 
culating devices developed in the 
universities and the armed forces. 
Yet, for more than twenty years the 
insurance industry has been devel- 
oping and applving many of the 
principles to its daily work. Because 
of our familiarity with these steadily 
improving methods, we take them 
far too much for granted. For ex- 
ample, the 88 column tabulating ma- 
chine occupying a few square feet of 
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floor space which is in commonplace 
daily use by many insurance com- 
panies. One of these “mechanical 
brains” contains some 27 miles of 
wire to connect the hundreds of 
relays, calculating gears and the 88 
printing bars. The ordinary electric 
plug used for a household appliance 
has two prongs or poles. The plug 
or “control board” which gives this 
particular robot brain its instruc- 
tions on how to accomplish a single 
type of accounting and tabulating 
operation has 2,040 poles. In a few 
seconds this 2,040 pole control panel 
can be removed and another one in- 
serted so that the robot brain is then 
ready to carry out an entirely dif- 
ferent type of operation according to 
a pre-arranged program. An even 
faster and more modern robot brain 
is available for routine use in insur- 
ance company offices which in one 
minute will make 16,800 additions or 
subtractions and will print the an- 
swers at the rate of 18,000 digits or 
letters a minute. 


What Control Should Do 


As the result of some contact with 
income budgets, operating expense 
budgets and capital addition or re- 
tirement budgets for hundreds of 
utility companies and other indus- 
trial concerns, I have learned that 
the simple words, “Budgetary Con- 
trol” mean entirely different things 
to different companies and even to 
the same company at different stages 
of evolution or stress. I could try 
and define what budgetary control is 
in the certain set of 
forms ; a combination of figures, etc. 
Instead I am going to try the more 
difficult job of submitting one point 
of view about what budgetary con- 
trol does or should do. 


sense of a 


For a business concern, a budget. 
much like the laying of a ship’s 
course preparatory to a cruise, is the 
planning of a route for a proposed 
voyage—it may be for a month or a 
quarter or a year or for five years. 
This may be done for the operation 
as a whole—but the whole is made 
up of the sum of the parts. And it is 
the routing of these separate parts 
that must concern us the most since 
each part bears a relation to and 
affects the other parts as well as the 
total result. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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In 4 cases out of 5 
your photocopy machine will cut 


manual transcription costs 


Your photocopy machine is designed to copy any 
document or record which is now being tran- 
scribed manually in your office. And—in 4 cases 
out of 5—it will do the job for a fraction of the 
cost...and always with 100% accuracy. 



















For the best photocopies, use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 
This new paper is made by 
Kodak for use in all types of 
contact photocopiers. It re- 
produces all documents in 
dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites . . . with new spar- 
kle and legibility. And it’s eas- 
ier, more economical to use— 
no more split-second timing or 
trial-and-error testing. Order it 
...and see for yourself. 


Double-check your 
routines now—compare 
costs: You can greatly 
reduce costly manual 
transcription . . . copy- 
checking . . . and mis- 
takes—all at once— 
simply by putting 
your photocopy ma- 
chine to work on a “full- 
time” basis. 









Xodagraph Comic Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon 
for 
free booklet 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”... your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
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Just look at this rugged angel ! 
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Royal points with pride to an amazing Royal, makers of the finest, longest-lasting, a 

ew “Magic” Tabulator! Sensational sturdiest typewriters ever built! “ 
new Carriage Control! Extra “Person- Try the new Royal! Notice that every 
alized” Key! 17 time-saving features! feature is designed with the operator in 
No other typewriter offers all these mind. Notice the improved “Magic” 

features. Margin, plus a host of other new and - . 
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M AN OR WOMAN, boss or secretary, you But most important! Ask for a free ; 

have never seen an angel ofa type- office trial today and see, experience, all t 

writer like the new Royal Standard. the heavenly features shown below. Call t 

And what a rugged angel! It’s made by your local Royal representative. See the t 
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Now! 
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tary to tab with either carriage tension to her extra cost. Readily adapt- trols all instantly acces- ante peense 

finger or. palm without needs. Just a turn of the able to special typing sible. ‘Touch Control” si 


moving her hands from 
the guide-key positions. 


knob dces it! No need to 
call in a serviceman! 


needs of individual busi- 
nesses. 


within easy reach. Easy- 
to-get-at ribbon changing. 


ea ** and *‘Touch Contro!"’ are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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N OFFICER of an insurance 

firm recently said to me quite 

blandly, “Our company has 
all the business it can handle. We're 
not the slightest bit interested in 
trying to improve relations with our 
policyholders and the public.” In this 
enlightened day, such a remark is 
rather shortsighted .. to say the 
least. But a number of other offi- 
have told me their concerns 
could not afford the expense of a 
letter writing improvement program. 
So let’s discuss this month what 
direct, traceable results an organiza- 


cials 


tion can expect to receive from such 
a properly conducted program. 


Cost of a Letter 


It is estimated today that the aver- 
age insurance letter costs between 
l $1.50 depending of 
course on its length and the salary of 
the person dictating it. The two to 
which are not 
too rare, can easily run as high as 
$2.00 to $2.50. But to be ultra con- 
servative, we'll put the average at 
$1.25. Therefore, if there are only 
500 letters being written a day 
throughout an entire organization, 
its daily mail is costing about $12,- 
300 monthly . . or $150,000 an- 
nually. If the firm is sending out 
1,000 a day, its yearly correspond- 
ence cost is around a quarter of a 
million dollars. If a company was 
considering appropriating such an 
amount for advertising and promo- 
tion, it would probably hold several 


Si25. to 


three page messages, 
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directors’ meetings to decide whether 
or not there would be an adequate 
return on the investment. 

“But our correspondence is dif- 
ferent,” you say. “It is a regular part 
of our operations and expense. We'd 
have to close our doors without it.” 
(And that, by the way, seems to be 
an entirely new idea to many 
even though it is obvious.) ‘How 
in the world can we reduce this 
fixed expenditure?” To answer this 
it will be necessary to quote some 
figures based on our analysis of 
tens of thousands of letters written 
by a dozen different insurance com- 
panies. 

The vast majority of letters we’ve 


analyzed were so cluttered up with 


stereotyped cliches unnecessary 
details and tiresome repetition 
that they were 20% to 50% too 
long. Just think what this means in 
costly dictating and typing when 
most everyone is screaming about 
the pressure of business, and many 
departments are obliged to pay over- 
time to keep abreast of their work. 
Time and again we have taken 
the very same letters many run- 
ning into two to three pages and 
boiled them down into six or seven 
paragraphs. At first we were ac- 
cused of omitting necessary informa- 
tion. But when they were carefully 
gone over, it was found our re- 
visions were just as accurate and 
complete as their rambling originals. 
Another faulty practice is quoting 
from the letters being answered or 
ones previously written. This was a 





pet habit of two of our clients, with 
the result their opening paragraphs 
were usually six to eight lines long. 
When we showed them how to get 
their messages off to a fast start in 
two to three lines, the heads of their 
stenographic departments practically 
fell on our necks in gratitude. 


Foliow-ups 


Actual counts have shown that 
from 12% to 15% of the letters 
being written are to explain what the 
writers intended to say in the first 
place or to try and induce re- 
plies to ones previously written. 
Most of these follow-ups would be 
unnecessary if the original letter had 
been clear and explicit and con- 
tained the proper sales appeal. If 
you don’t think this useless letter 
writing is costing you a great deal 
of money, here is a concrete example 
to prove the point. Mutual Life of 
New York has been keeping a care- 
ful monthly tabulation of all letters 
being written in their home office 

which constitutes about 25% of 
their total correspondence. Since 
they have started their letter writing 
program, each year they find they 
are mailing about 5,000 less letters a 
year than the preceding one . . de- 
spite a steady annual increase in 
their business. 

This savings from cutting down 
on unnecessary follow-up corres- 
pondence on a company wide basis 
amounts to well over $25,000 an- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Better Letters—Continued 


nually. And if they continue to grow 
as they have in the past, this figure 
will soon be doubled. But this sav- 
ings is only a drop in the bucket as 
will be seen further on. 

Most insurance firms are using a 
number of form letters, and some 
have developed a few guide letters 
to speed up the handling of recur- 
ring situations. But there are few 
companies that have made full use 
of these two types of letters, and 
know how to prepare them properly. 
Here is what I mean. 

Most of the form letters I've ex- 
amined contain entirely too many 
“fill-ins.” In other words, the per- 
sonnel has to insert so much data 
that the time necessary to do this 
frequently offsets the savings that 
could be effected by the use of 
forms. Or, the guide or pattern 
letters have been so poorly pre- 
pared, that they are usually as long 
and stereotyped as the dictated 
originals, and are not elastic enough 
to fit more than one situation. 

“What are guide letters,” you 
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Letterheads on WESTON BOND 6 
certainly command attention! 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum aX 





ask? “Are they actually forms?” 
Absolutely not. Rather they serve as 
models for your staff to follow in 
handling situations that occur over 
and over again. Many people dictate 
directly from them . . varying them 
as necessary to fit the situation. 
Others simply give their secretaries 
or stenographic department the key 
number of the guide they want used 
and the information to be included. 
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A guide can be shorter and better 
organized than a dictated letter, 
because it has been carefully thought 
out beforehand. And since they 
eliminate so much dictation and 
typing time, they can cut the cost of 
each letter by 25c to 35c. When you 
consider that guides can be used to 
handle about one third of the letters 
being written in field offices, and 
from 30% to 60% of home office 
departmental correspondence, you 
can quickly realize what tremendous 
savings they can effect over a year. 
But not only that, they set a high 
standard of quality for your per- 
sonnel to follow in their individual 
dictation, and are ideal for training 
new employees. 

As previously pointed out, Mutual 
of New York estimates they are 
saving $25,000 a year in their home 
office by writing fewer follow-ups. 
And because they are making the 
fullest use of guides throughout their 
entire organization, and their dic- 
tated letters are much shorter than 
formerly, they figure their corre- 
spondence program is saving them 
about $85,000 annually. Another 
client reports that the savings that 
have resulted in eliminating a great 
deal of overtime alone has far more 
than paid for their program. Of 
course this does not include the good 
will benefits they've received. 

Most executives know the exact 
cost of almost every operation of 
their business, and whether it. is 
being handled efficiently and eco- 
nomically. But few of them, I find, 
have the slightest idea of how many 
letters are being written a day 
throughout their organization mf 
who is writing their good ones and 
who the bad ones . . and how much 
their daily correspondence is costing 
them. Since this figure may run 
into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year, and poor letters may be 
destroying an equal amount of good 
will, it is safe to say that letter 
writing is one of the most neglected 
phases of the insurance business. 

If you have been wondering 
whether a letter writing improve- 
ment program would actually pay 
off in dollars and cents 
company, 


for your 
it is hoped this factual 


data will convince you that it will. 
But the savings angle is only part 
of the story, as will be seen from 
future articles. 
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Budgetary Control—from page 63 


In this sense, practically every 
business concern has a budget, un- 
less it is just drifting aimlessly 
about. We frequently overlook the 
fact that we can have three kinds of 
budgets which, for the purpose of 
my discussion I will name as: (1)— 
The formal budget, (2)—the semi- 
formal budget and (3)—the infor- 
mal budget. - 

The “formal budget” corresponds 
to the detailed drawing out of a pro- 
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posed course on a sailing chart. It 
requires the setting up of special 
forms, records and procedures. It is 
most needed when we are venturing 
into new and strange waters that we 
have not traveled before. 

The “semi-formal budget” in- 
volves comparing our current course 
with the route that we followed on 
our last voyage—the previous year’s 
record—with adjustments made in 
our current course to reflect the 
lessons learned on our last voyage. 
This is essentially the customary 
procedure where we record and 
watch our current operations in 
comparison with what we did the 
previous year. Naturally this “semi- 
formal budget”’ finds its best appli- 
cation when we are in familiar and 
well known waters and are traveling 
more or less the same route each 
year. 

The “informal budget” requires a 
good captain, a good man at the 
steering wheel and a good look-out 
man for any breakers ahead. It cor- 
responds somewhat to what a sea- 
man would call “dead reckoning” 
and an aviator would call “visual 
contact.” In its simplest form it 
means—spending a little less money 
than you take in, or taking in more 
money than you need to spend. In 
calm weather with lots of sea room, 
the “formal budgets” and the “semi- 
formal budgets” are easier on the 
crew. But in the time of a storm in 
a narrow channel, the importance of 
the principles of the “informal 
budget,” as a supplement to the use 
of the other two types of budget 
should not be underestimated. 

Even if the reader is inclined to 
think that the only type of budget 
is the one that I have described as a 
“formal budget,” he will almost al- 
ways find that the other two types 
are present to a greater or lesser 
extent—depending upon the weather 
conditions and the nature of the 
voyage. 


Not an Appropriation 


Problems are likely to arise with 
a program for a “formal budget” be- 
cause there is an ever present 
temptation to graft some other ac- 
tivities onto the basic principle. 
Sometimes the “formal budget’ is 
looked upon as an appropriation of 
funds or a delegation of authority. 


I suggest that these different ideas 
be well recognized and kept sepa- 
rated. Good organization may call 
for the delegation of authority for a 
major operation and an appropria- 
tion of funds. But the charting of 
proposed routes—the budget—will 
extend somewhat down below that 
point. The general route proposed 
may contemplate the adding of ten 
per cent more employees or the pur- 
chase of X automobiles. There 
should still be some definite approval 
by designated persons in the line 
organization for each actual expen- 
diture when it is to be made. The 
captain may have his proposed route 
marked on a chart but the helmsman 
should not change the course of the 
ship without a direct instruction. If 
everybody looks upon an item in a 
“formal budget” as an appropria- 
tion, at least the full amount will be 
spent under every item and there 
will be no cushion for the unex- 
pected developments which will re- 
quire management to approve 
greater expenditures than provided 
for certain items. 

Sometimes a “formal budget” is 
used as an excuse to form some com- 
mittees. These may have a tempo- 
rary or permanent value because of 
the broadening and educational ef- 
fect on company personnel, but they 
do not form a necessary part of a 
“formal budget” program. Some- 
times an intended or unintended 
effect of a “formal budget” may be 
to change certain organization lines 
of authority and responsibility. A 
budget program should reflect the 
existing lines of responsibility 
created by other action and should 
not itself tend to create any change 
in the lines of organization. Some- 
times there may be introduced into a 
budget program a sub-conscious am- 
bition of a staff department to inject 
itself into the functioning of the 
direct line operations rather than to 
act as a recorder of history, a tech- 
nical consultant, or a detached and 
objective observer of the operations 
of the line organization. Temporary 
expediency may justify at times all 
of these departures but top manage- 
ment must always recognize their 
temporary nature. 

Frequently we think of “budget- 
ary control” as being concerned only 
with operating expenses but these 
operating expenses are only a part 
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of the whole. The operating expense 
part of a budget program may need 
to be more complex than for other 
parts of the operation, but top man- 
agement must look at the picture as 
a whole. 


Two Main Values 


There is an opinion from time to 
time that either a “formal budget” 
or a “semi-formal budget” serves to 
bring about greater efficiency in 
management. Unfortunately there 
can be no one substitute for the other 
things that good management must 
do. A budget is only one of the tools 
or instruments of management. 
There are two main values to a 
budget, program—first, it helps to 
direct management’s attention im- 
mediately to unexpected trends ; sec- 
ondly, it gives both management and 
the individual department head a 
measuring stick which recognizes 
improvements brought about by 
greater ingenuity and better opera- 
tions. As far as the second point is 
concerned, the budget becomes one 
of a number of measuring sticks 
available for management and the 
individuals concerned. 

While we don’t think ordinarily 
of budgets in connection with in- 
vestment income, we still have to 
estimate what we expect to get and 
what investment risks we are willing 
to take. This investment income 
field is one of the more specialized 
ones that involves only a small part 


of the personnel and does not need * 


to be discussed any further. The 
most important items in an insur- 
ance company’s operations, espe- 
cially under present day conditions, 
are the expected losses with their 
expected claims expense and the 
accuracy of the estimation of our 
incurred losses. 

In conclusion, let me say again 
that budgetary control is one of 
the important instruments of man- 
agement for keeping disbursements 
and income in a reasonable _bal- 
ance and in giving us a series of 
reference points which help us to 
judge the trend of our current prob- 
lems and operations. In a_ broad 
sense, some type of budgetary con- 
trol applies to: (1)—Premium vol- 
ume, (2)—investment income, (3) 
—expected losses and loss expense, 
(4)—incurred losses and (5)—op- 
erating expenses. 
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educated public will, of necessity, in- 
sist on being served by a constantly 
higher caliber of field representative. 

We dare not delude ourselves by 
constant reference to the amount of 
insurance now in force. It is woe- 
fully inadequate. The institution of 
life insurance faces the task of mul- 
tiplying the tempo of its public rela- 
tions program if the people of our 
country are to use and appreciate 
life insurance to full measure. This 
is also essential if we exect the 
public to cooperate with us to hold 
the line against the mounting tide 
of state and federal encroachment 
on the domain of private life insur- 
ance, 

Swiftly changing population 
movements in our country make it 
imperative for the life insurance in- 
dustry to go much deeper into the 
task of evaluating territorial expan- 
sion plans. It is up to us to be aware 
fully of the great income and popula- 
tion changes taking place in our 
country. The finest of agency plans 
will not bring top results if they are 
not put into execution in parts of 
the country most likely to have the 


greatest economic expansion. One 








HILBERT RUST 


of the most urgent needs faced by 
the agency head who contemplates 
expanding his operations is the right 
to answer to “Where shall we in- 
vest our expansion funds to serve 
our people better? and to 
maximum results ?” 


secure 


All around us we see increasing 
competition for the savings dollars 
of our people. Investment institu- 
tions, the giant investment trust 
fund industry, etc., are all sharpen- 
ing their sales tools to get more of 
the savings dollars of our people. It 
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through life assurance. 








~~ 850,000,000 


DOLLARS 


has been paid by the Sun Life of Canada 
to United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the nearly 60 years that 
the Company has been established in 


The efficient organization of the Sun Life 
of Canada extends over the greater part 
of the United States including Hawaii, 
with Branch Office and Agency personnel 
fully qualified to give prompt service 
and advice to all policyholders and 
others who are seeking planned protection 
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appreciate having your life insu 
> worth five times its present value? 
sap:? completely paid-up ot age 607 
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is the business of far-sighted agency 
management to provide its ficld 
forces with sound and practical com- 
petitive information to enable its 
representatives to present life insur- 
ance in a way to make sure that d\|- 
lars which rightly belong to life in- 
surance actually reach the institu- 
tion we represent. 

Ours is a cause dedicated to the 
preservation of the home and _ the 
building of individual and national 
character. The decade ahead pre- 
sents unparalleled challenges to the 
great institution which you and | 
represent! By the same token, no 
calling offers higher rewards than 
that of helping life insurance bring 
to our people the inc« mmparable bene- 
fits which its use in fullest measure 
can give to our economy. 

Today presents a challenge to all 
of us to attract to our industry 
keener minds and finer character 
than any other industry draws to it- 
self! The future of your company 
and the institution we represent de 
pends almost wholly on the kind of 
men we bring into our ranks within 
this decade. For it is still eternally 
true that no institution 
higher than the men who 
ramparts. 
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way of life. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
—_— 


GUARDING A WAY OF LIFE 


Even though our contribution is small compared with the life insurance 
industry as a whole, we are proud of the part we have been permitted to 


play in guarding a way of life for thousands of American families. 


Life insurance is a free institution. It continually refutes the idea that 
individuals cannot provide for themselves. To that extent, it is building | 


self-reliance in the individual, a characteristic basic to the free American | 
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GOLD STANDARD 


WALTER E. SPAHR, Ph.D. 
Economist, 
New York University 


UR people, like those of other 
nations, have become thorough- 


going addicts to the intoxicating, but’ 


finally, devastating, drug of irre- 
deemable currency. 

If the people of the United States 
would regain and retain ultimate 
control of their public purse, and 
hence of their proper freedom, and 
if they would have the basic ele- 
ments necessary to a healthy blood- 
stream in their national economy, 
then they must have a gold mone- 
tary standard with all substitute cur- 
rency redeemable in gold. 


Overall Dishonesty 


Although there has been much 
discussion of dishonesty in govern- 
ment and the need for reform, there 
seems to be a general unawareness 
of the fact that the most widespread 
dishonesty in this land, since it 
touches all our people, is in the issu- 
ance of irredeemable bills of credit. 
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The consequences flowing from 
our use of an irredeemable currency 
system are as follows: 

We have withdrawn from our 
monetary bloodstream the gold cor- 
puscles which keep other money and 
credit corpuscles in order within 
limits, and we are experiencing the 
typical consequences. 

We have provided our govern- 
ment with the most potent device 
known, other than the use of mili- 
tary force, by which it can get con- 
trol of our people and subject them 
to its management and tyranny. 





We are utilizing a dishonest cur- 
rency, and this dishonesty contami- 
nates all our people. 

By the use.of this currency our 
government has deprived our people 
of their direct and ultimately effec- 
tive control over its use of their 
public purse. 

When our government confiscated 
our people’s gold in 1933, it deprived 
them of a valuable property right 
and protective device. 

Our system of irredeemable cur- 
rency has impaired people’s savings 
to an extent poorly understood. 

It is accompanied by a govern- 
ment bureaucracy which improperly 
restricts private enterprise domesti- 
cally and in foreign trade and ex- 
change. 

It involves discrimination in favor 
of foreign central banks and govern- 
ments and against our own people. 

Under this system, the purchas- 
ing power of our dollar has fallen 
to the lowest level on record since 
the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1914. 

As correctives, I recommend (1) 
that all our currency be made re- 
deemable in gold at the present stat- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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utory rate of $35 per fine ounce; 
(2) that proper principles be de- 
vised for reducing and prohibiting 
the conversion of government debt 
into currency; and (3) that the 
Federal Reserve System should be 
made and kept independent of the 
Executive branch of the govern- 
ment and of the fiscal and debt man- 
agement policies of Congress and the 
United States Treasury. 


Agents’ Turnover 


WM. EUGENE HAYS, C.L.U. 
General Agent, 
New England Mutual 


HE first-year survival of life 
insurance agents is 50 per cent 
and the second-year survival is 33 
per cent. This is a preventable loss 
which can be overcome by an inte- 
grated program of life insurance 
management and its field forces. 
Have you established a written 
company policy which clearly defines 
the area of service which the com- 
pany is best equipped to cover; the 
markets your company can hope to 
attract, and the facilities in the way 
of policy contracts, premium struc- 
ture and field coverage it needs to 
compete in this market. 
With such a statement of com- 
pany policy has your agency vice 
president drawn up a set of specifi- 


cations as to number, qualifications 
and location of the manpower nec- 
essary to meet the objectives you 
have set? Has the agency vice presi- 
dent then translated these require- 
ments to each field manager in terms 
of what is specifically required of 
him ? 

The six suggestions to overcome 
agent turnover are: 1) Clean house 
of all marginal men. 2) Make an at- 
tractive career of field management. 
3) Compensate field managers in 
relation to the number of successful 
producers in their agencies, not on 
the aggregate volume the agencies 
produce. 4) Establish an agents’ 


training course which takes advan- 





tage of the newest techniques tor 
development of selling skill. 5) Ele- 
vate the job of agents’ trainer to the 
status it deserves, define his duties, 
unload from him the many extra- 
neous secondary duties he is now 
performing, compensate him well. 
6) Turn the public relations depart- 
ment loose on the assignment of 
dignifying the agent’s job in the 
minds of his potential markets. 

It is no secret that the American 
public is much more sold on the in- 
stitution of life insurance than on 
the service which the 


agent per- 
forms. Students of life insurance 


are satisfied that the agent is an in- 
dispensable element in its distribu- 
tion. It is vital, therefore, that the 
various public relations elements 
within our industry combine forces 
to explain the agent and dignify his 
purposes to the public. 


Pepsi-Cola 


I have in my hand a full-page ad- 
vertisement in a national magazine. 
It is titled “Meet Mr. Pepsi-Cola.” 
The ad describes the Pepsi-Cola 
dealer as a worthwhile citizen in his 
community. I wonder if we will 
agree that the service which life in- 
surance performs is comparable to 
the community benefits derived from 
Pepsi-Cola. If so, we are remark- 
ably modest in our claims for the 
women whom we entrust to repre- 
sent our service to our policyholder 
public. 





—Lower rates 


record of achievement 
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ersey, New Mexico, 


EVERYONE'S TALhING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ahbility to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 


—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 
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HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 51ST YEAR 
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—Greater Opportunities 
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Says Mrs. H. J. Schutza, 
of Fort Worth, Texas 


Texans are well-known for their “tall tales," but there 
is no exaggeration in the story of Henry's success and our 
happiness with the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Since Henry has always wanted to be in busi- 
ness for himself, he became interested in life insurance. 
It wasn't long after his change to Minnesota Mutual that 
he knew he had found what he wanted. 

The Company provides the best in sales tools, and 
selling with these aids brings a gratifying satisfaction to 
Henry. The work has been satisfying and rewarding, but 
it is the association with the grand Minnesota Mutual 





family that adds the inspiration, enthusiasm, and happi- 
ness needed to bring the security we are all seeking. 

Our whole family looks toward the future with great 
anticipation and cenfidence. For the Schutzas from Texas 
there's no reason to tell “tall tales." Ours have all come 
true. 


Henry J. Schutza has over a million of personally 
written business in force and attributes his success 
to the Company's exclusive sales tools. Write for 
information today. No obligation! 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1880 
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TOLLGATE BONDS 


ROBERT B. PATRICK 
Financial Vice President, 
Bankers Life of lowa 


HERE are six or seven thou- 


sand miles of super highways . 


in America suitable for toll road de- 
velopment justified by today’s traffic 
densities. 

Bridge and highway revenue 
bonds offer a suitable investment op- 
portunity to those in a position to 
critically study the proposed devel- 
opment. But this kind of financing 
will not go very far towards solv- 
ing the highway problem of this 
country; the greatest mileage will 
have to be built by the less painful 
payment of gasoline taxes and auto- 
mobile fees. 


The Record 


The record of toll bridges and 
toll roads in the last twenty years 
has been impressive. Few defaults 
of consequence have occurred al- 
though it is not hard to find interest- 
ing forerunners of trouble, especially 
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in toll bridge financing. We all re- 
call the bridge that was destroyed 
by a high wind. Probably less well- 
known are the two bridges on the 
western boundary of Iowa, one of 
which serves no state or federal 
highway—in fact, the last | knew it 
had no road at all on the Iowa side. 
The other bridge was by-passed dur- 
ing construction when the fickle Mis- 
souri River changed its course. It 
is estimated that it would take six 
million dollars to cause the Missouri 
River to again flow under the two 





million dollar bridge. Possibly this 
will be a fine P.W.A. project at some 
future time. 

It seems obvious that revenue 
bonds are a sound method of financ- 
ing roads and bridges in many indi- 
vidual situations where traffic den- 
sity is great. If the disadvantages 
to the public in the development of 
toll bridges are to be considered on 
an individual basis, they are not 
too impressive. 

The cost of super highways are 
very high compared to the cost for 
a two-lane highway ; the New Jersey 
Turnpike cost more than two mil- 
lion dollars per mile and ran as high 
as eight million dollars per mile in 
congested areas. 

However, highway costs cannot 
be measured in the actual cost per 
mile but should be calculated on the 
basis of cost per vehicle mile. Traf- 
fic studies and revenue studies on 
the seven turnpike bonds now out- 
standing indicate that the toll per 
mile for a passenger car ranges 
from one cent for the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike up to 1.8 cents per mile 
for the West Virginia Turnpike. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Perhaps of greater significance is 
an estimate made in October of 1948 
which indicated that the vehicle per 
mile cost of future improvements at 
1948 prices were nine-tenths cents 
per mile for primary rural roads, 
2.35 cents per mile on secondary and 
local roads and seven-tenths cents 
per mile on city streets, for an aver- 
age of .99 of a cent per mile. The 
above figures tend to indicate that 
the cost per mile on toll roads which 
have been built or planned at the 
present time are not greatly over 
the average cost of the country’s 
road system as a whole. 

Even though the cost per mile is 
slightly higher on toll roads, this 
does not necessarily indicate that 
transportation over these roads is 
more costly. The reason for this is 
that one cent or a half cent per mile 
cost is only twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the total cost of trans- 
portation. Therefore, in many cases 
a motorist can afford to pay for 
turnpike use without increasing his 
transportation costs. In addition, 
toll roads offer greater safety, com- 
fort and driving ease as well as sav- 
ing in time. 


INVESTMENTS 


HARRY W. MANNING 
Vice President & Managing Director, 
Great West Life 


NE of the principal problems 

confronting the life insurance 
business today is the finding of new 
investment outlets yielding an in- 
come sufficient to get the net cost of 
insurance to policyholders as low as 
is consistent with the safety of their 
funds. 


¥ 
_ JEFFERSON NATIONAL 








It is not many years ago that life 
insurance companies’ investments 
were a relatively unimportant part 
of the country’s investment activity. 
They were very small investors in 
corporate securities and were looked 
upon mainly as a source of mort- 
gage funds. Today, the life insur- 
ance companies are grouped with 
banks and the government to make 
up the three great collectors of the 
people’s savings. Industry, com- 
merce, finance and government rec- 
ognize the life insurance companies 
as a most important source of capi- 
tal funds. 


The investment officer must be a 
man of ingenuity and enterprise and 
in the very vanguard of the ap- 
proaches to new fields for invest- 
ments which are constantly opening 
up in a moving economy. Over the 
years there has been a marked 
change in the relationship between 
the total volume of life insurance 
funds and the total offerings which 
have constituted the traditional 
forms of investment. 


PROTECTION 


Agency Franchises Available 
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INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


Many novel fields of corporate ti- 
nance have arisen. A few of these 
are—long term loans secured by oil 
and gas leases in proved and produc- 
ing fields. Extension of subordinated 
credit to personal finance companies. 
Financing of railroad cars and loco- 
motives and other transportation 
equipment including fleets of auto- 
mobiles and trucks maintained by 
industrial corporations. Newly de- 
veloped natural gas transmission in- 
dustry and other segments of the 
utility field. Special revenue bonds 
issued to finance the construction of 
public facilities. And the develop- 
ment of the purchase lease-back in- 
strument. 

As we advance from the tradi- 
tional form of investment to these 
more recent types of securities and 
methods, the safety of such invest- 
ments becomes more and more de- 
pendent on the care and the scrutiny 
with which they are made. In fact, 
many new ventures are dependent 
upon the substance of life insurance 
resources and the useful participa- 
tion of these monies in new ventures 
requires courage and foresight. 

Broad and constant research is 
essential in order to throw light 
upon current conditions and to di- 
vine the trends in our economy in 
the future. Witness the remarkable 
accomplishments that have been 
achieved in the fields of medicine, 
science, technology and _ industrial 
production as a result of research 
and analysis. The challenge to the 
investment function of our industry 
is very emphatic. The exploration, 
imagination and courage which have 
been demonstrated by the invest- 
ment departments of life insurance 
companies have not only greatly 
widened the circumference of our 
state regulations but have introduced 
a greatly diversified range of invest- 
ments. 





Policyholders should have a 
greater opportunity than they have 
had in the past to observe their 
money at work. Then, misconcep- 
tion, ignorance and distrust would 
give way to pride of ownership and 
admiration for the stewardship ac 
corded. Misinformed and subversive 
criticism would shrivel in the light 
of understanding. There is definitely 
scope for the investment officer t 
make a contribution in this direc 
tion. 
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With Capitol Life you get these benefits: 


@ Attractive commissions— Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


®@ Sales training and sales aids 
Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 13 Western States. 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 
in your area, write: 
THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President Cr 
and Director of Agencies 





MORTALITY AND 
IMMORTALITY 


G. F. TEGTMEYER,. M.D. 
Medical Director, 
Northwestern Mutual 


ITTLE or nothing has so far 

been accomplished to improve 
the life normally healthy 
people. 


spans of 


In a review of the advances of 
medical science during the past hun- 
dred years or so although medicine 
has given the baby born today a 
very real prospect of reaching the 
latter decades of life, it hasn’t done 
too well for the man who has al- 
eady reached adult life. Three 
score and ten years is a fairly good 
figure for the length of wear in the 
particularly good human machine. 
As with the automobile, the methods 
of repair have been tremendously 
improved but the wear and tear and 
the pounding of the road have not 

t been overcome. 

Medicine through its control of 
infection and improved techniques, 
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improved medication, can practically 
guarantee that a baby born today 
can reach adult life. Even if that 
baby born may have slight defects, 
such defects can often be corrected 
so even the imperfectly 
born have an opportunity to reach 
adulthood. 

All of these wonderful advances 
have been reflected in medical un- 
derwriting. Where infection is con- 
cerned, we can be liberal. Pneu- 





| “Fast service from Capitol 
Life's Underwriting Department 
makes my sales job easier.” 


“Capitol Life’s Underwriting Department of- 
fers personal attention and prompt approval 
of all my applied-for production. This helps 
me handle new business faster and makes 
my selling job easier.” 


Theodore Whitesell, Capitol Life General Agent 
Los Angeles, California 


@ Prompt underwriting service 
A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 


@ Exclusive contracts 
Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 






Capitol Life 


ik SHIMSURANCE COMPANY 
= 


si DENVER. COLORADO 


monia is considered little more than 
an ordinary cold. The underweight 
—we were frightened because of the 
possibility of tuberculosis; X-ray 
now enables us almost entirely to 
exclude it as an underwriting factor 
and we now welcome the thin man 
even as we frown upon the fat. Ap- 
pendicitis—the mortality of an ap- 
pendectomy is so negligible that we 
can probably disregard the question 
of recurrent attacks of appendicitis 
and the possibility of surgery. 


No Material Change 


But the actual span of life has not 
been greatly increased. All of us, lay 
and professional, are tremendously 
impressed with the increase in can- 
cer, the increase in cardiovascular 
disease. We don’t know why we are 
growing old and until we know why 
and how, there is little any of us can 
do about controlling it. I think we 
should not be surprised with the in- 
crease in cardiovascular disease but 
rather should expect it in the later 
decades of life. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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In conclusion life insurance un- 
derwriters must proceed with cau- 
tion, realizing the great improve- 
ments in medicine are probably 
made on the impaired lives, and that 
because of this improvement we have 
with us in each group stock that per- 
haps is not of the best. 


FEDERAL 
INCOME TAXES 


ALFRED N. GUERTIN 
Actuary, A.L.C. 


IFE insurance companies of the 

United States will pay an ag- 
gregate of $138,000,000 in federal 
income taxes under the current tax 
law on their business of 1952. 

This is an increase of $13,000,000 
or about 10% over the amount paid 
by these companies on their 1951 
operations. The total is in addition 
to some $173,000,000 expected to be 
paid to the states on business of the 
same year in premiums and other 


state taxes, but exclusive of social 
security and real estate taxes. The 
total tax bill incurred by the com- 
panies this year and payable next 
year, excluding real estate taxes, is 
expected to reach the unprecedented 
total of $335,000,000. These taxes 
are reflected in dividends and other 
benefits to policyholders, and hence 
are direct factors in the cost of in- 
surance to the American public. 
That the American Life Conven- 
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W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


Originators of Basic Life Policy 
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INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
| New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
basement space 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


tion is an organization truly rep- 
resentative of the life insurance 
business and the life insurance com- 
panies in the United States is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that its member 
companies have in force 98.3% of 
all the life insurance business trans- 
acted in the United States. By. lines 
of business these ratios are 99.1% 
for ordinary policies, 91.6% for in- 
dustrial policies and __ practically 
100% for group life insurance. In 
the accident and health field, mem- 
ber companies write 35.2% of the 
individual accident and health and 
83.3% of the group accident and 
health insurance as measured by pre- 
miums written. Member companies 
also write practically all the individ- 
ual and group annuities written by 
life insurance companies. These 
companies hold 97.05% of all the 
American life insurance 
companies, taking assets of Cana- 
dian tompanies as such part of their 
assets as are employed in the United 
States. They collect 96.85% of the 
premium income of all United States 
companies and LU. §S. 
Canadian companies. 
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champion. 





“Jarrin’ Jawn”, Manager of the New York Giants, 
1902-1932, winner of 10 pennants, 3 World Series. 
He was first modern manager to win four pen- 
nants in succession. A proud record for a great 












GREAT CHAMPION. 


A young company with big ideas. In 
the top 10% of the industry in its first 
20 years, this pennant winner had $877,- 
000,000 of insurance in force in 25 years, 
with another record coming up. ONE 
BILLION JUST AHEAD FOR THIS 


UNITED 

BENEFIT 

LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, OMAHA 


+ + + + + HH 





SPENDTHRIFT 
TRUSTS 


J. LON DUCKWORTH 
General Attorney, 
Life of Georgia 


IFE insurance companies might 

generally include a_ so-called 
“spendthrift” clause as a regular 
part of its policies or settlement op- 
tions. Such clauses are already pro- 
vided by many companies. They 
prevent attachment of the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy because of 
debt and prevent the anticipation, 
transfer or assignment of these pro- 
ceeds by the beneficiary. 

Although a spendthrift clause in 
a policy might be ineffective because 
it is questioned in a jurisdiction 
without an exemption statute it ap- 
pears to be advisable that the clause 
be provided either in the policy or 
in an option. If the spendthrift 
clause is desirable, it then appears 
that the insurance industry is under 
obligation to make it available in 
every instance. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that most 
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agency material and training pro- 
grams advocate the use of a spend- 
thrift clause. If it is to be taught 
and advocated, and if it is desirable, 
it certainly should be made available, 
even though in some instances it 
might not be sustained. 

A spendthrift clause will be sus- 
tained under provisions of the 
spendthrift statute; likewise, an 
automatic exemption statute will be 
sustained by the courts. A spend- 
thrift clause in an insurance policy 





may be sustained in the absence of 
any statutory provisions, and may 
be done either on the theory of its 
similarity to a trust, or purely as a 
binding contract limiting the estate 
of the beneficiary therein. A spend- 
thrift clause is well recognized as 
sound public policy where it has 
been considered. It is reasonable to 
assume that other jurisdictions will, 
when the occasion arises, declare the 
public policy to be the same. 

Notwithstanding the general tend- 
ency favoring exemption statutes, 
uniformity is totally lacking in these 
in the various statutes. It would be 
well to consider a study of the needs 
in this respect with the view of pro- 
posing uniform legislation. As pre- 
viously pointed out, the law in this 
respect is at great variance and cer- 
tainly, in most instances, inadequate. 
There has been enough experience 
in this respect to serve as a guide in 
formulating uniform legislation. A 
great number of statutes need to be 
amended to effectuate the purpose 
intended, while in some states no 
statutes are in existence and the 
need of same is apparent without 
question. 
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Taylor, Northwestern National. 


INSTITUTE OF HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITERS 


First Row (from left to right) Executive Vice President—J. H. B. Peay, Life Insurance Company of Virginia. Outgoing President—James 0 
President—William H. Harrison, Security Mutual Life (N. Y.). 


Continental Assurance Company. Secretary-Treasurer—James D. Renn, Peninsular Life. 


Second Row (from left to right) Publicity Director—Ray E. Button, Republic National Life. 
John Duston, Equitable Life of lowa. 
John T. Acree, Jr., 


Morris, Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 


Richard S. Rust, Jr., The Union Central Life. 


picture). 


Lincoln-Income Life. 


Vice Pres. and Editor—C. Edwin Carlson 


Members of Executive Committee: William 


Joseph B. Corbett, The Colonial Life of America 
Douglas M. 


Ibbott, Southwestern Life (not in 





COMMON COLDS COSTLY 


HE costly effects of the com- 

mon cold among groups of 
workers can be sharply reduced, it 
was demonstrated by Dr. Floyd M. 
Green of Columbus, O., medical di- 
rector of the Columbus Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, speaking be- 
fore the annual conference here of 
the Life Office Management Associ- 
ation. 

Citing a_ three-year 
drive by his company against em- 
ployee colds, Dr. Green said that 
absenteeism has been sharply cur- 
tailed, with the cold taking a less im- 
portant role. 

The company’s program consisted 
of three activities: (1) education of 
employees as to causes and conse- 
quences of the cold; (2) air sterili- 
zation in the offices; and (3) dis- 
pensary treatment for those with 
colds, as well as other ailments. 

To double check the results of the 
program, Dr. Green said, careful 
records were maintained and the air 
sterilization system was briefly dis- 
continued three times. Each time, 
there was an immediate, sharp rise 
in colds and absenteeism. Once the 
entire program was stopped for a 
three-month period and absenteeism 
due to colds increased almost 100 
percent, compared with the previous 
two years. On another occasion, a 
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temporary break in the air steriliza- 
tion process, unknown to the man- 
agement, was discovered by a sud- 
den, unwarranted rise in colds and 
absenteeism. 

The common cold costs 
can industry 325,000,000 days of 
work annually and represents an 
over-all bill for industry of $13,- 
500,000,000 annually, at the same 
time that it causes family disburse- 
ments of $400,000,000, Dr. 
reported. 
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Our Modern Policy Series is de- 
signed to cover every family life 
insurance need. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 











And yet, he said, “there is a miss- 
ing link in industrial efficiency be- 
cause of the lack of effort and 
knowledge in attempting to dispel 


inefficiency due to the common 
cold.” The lack of conclusive ree- 
ords on absenteeism, especially 


where the common cold is involved, 
was deplored by insurance doctor. 

“Each individual in the United 
States on the average will probably 
have two colds a year with a dura- 
tion of five Dr. Green 
said. “The minimum days lost by 
workers on account of the common 
cold and its after-effects is five per 
annum. The life insurance business 
alone has a loss of 625,000 days per 
year among company office workers, 
due to the cold.” 

In addition to the actual work 
time lost, there is heavy cost from 
inefficient work by those reporting 
to work with colds, he pointed out. 

A recent study showed the ratio 
of colds increased when the family 
included school children, rising with 
the rumber of children, Dr. Green 
added. “A family consisting of 
father, mother and one child will 
have 4.4 colds each per year,” he 
said. “If there are two children in 
the family, each member will have 
6.0 colds each per year ; if three chil- 
dren are in the family, they will 
suffer through 6.7 colds each per 
vear.” 
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Plans have been announced for a 
six-story and basement addition to 
the cacia Mutual home office in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Lloyd K. Friedman, F.S.A. in the 
business many years with the Great 
Southern Life and more recently 
with the Girard Life in Texas, has 
announced the opening of an office 
in the Gulf Building in Houston as 
an actuarial consultant. 
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The following companies have re- 
cently been elected to membership in 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion: Government Personnel Mutual 
Life, Texas; Missouri Insurance 
Company; Southern States Life, 
Texas; Union National Life, Nebr.; 
Maritime Life, Nova Scotia. Five 
others were elected to associate mem- 
bership at the same time: C. A. 
De Seguros, Caracas, Venezuela; 
Chiyoda Mutual Life, Japan ; Insular 
Life, Manila; “Le Patrimoine’ Com- 
pagnie d’assurances sur la Vie, Paris, 
France and La Royal Belge, S. A. 
d’Assurances, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Dr. Harry W. Dingman vice presi- 
dent, Continental Assurance, speak- 
ing before company agents, said in 
part: “You sell money for future 
delivery your clients buy. We de- 
liver. But, you sell more than money. 
You sell decency. You sell your 
clients what they do not have to buy. 
They could leave their obligations 
to family associates, to business as- 
sociates, to Uncle Sam. Nothing in 
life is truer than this: You can’t sell 
something unless you got it. You 
gotta be decent if decency you sell. 
In my book life insurance agents are 
the decentest guys in the world.” 


ww 


\t the annual meeting of the In- 
surance Law Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Ralph Kastner, 
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associate general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, was elec- 
ted president succeeding Franklyn 
J. Marryott, General Counsel, Lib- 
erty Mutual. 
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In September, the American 
Medical Association announced the 
completion of its four year educa- 
tional campaign conducted against 
socialized medicine. The Associa- 
tion claimed a victory. In our opin- 
ion a battle has been won but the 
war will probably go on. 
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American Society of C.L.U. Eu- 
gene P. Walsh, formerly with Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., has joined the 
permanent staff of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and his initial function will 
be the editing of QUERY, the So- 
ciety’s monthly publication for 
on Me A 
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At the Annual Meeting of the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, E. A. Hauschild, Se- 
cyrity Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y., was unanimously elected 
chairman of the governing committee 
of the Bureau for the coming year. 
Others on the committee are: Logan 
Bidle, Aetna Life; W. deV. Wash- 
burn, American Health Insurance; 
Robert K. Metcalf, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; A. B. Hvale, Continental Casu- 
alty; J. Henry Smith, Equitable 
Society; W. L. Bates, Fidelity & 
Casualty; W. E. Kipp, Indemnity 
Insurance Co.; F. L. Templeman, 
Maryland Casualty; Laurence B. 
Soper, New York Life; Paul E. 
Laymon, Standard Accident; Hal- 


sted E. Redfield, Travelers and 
Alfred W. Perkins, Union Mutual. 
2 i R 


Many Canadian employers are re- 
portedly arranging now to carry on 
their group life insurance protec- 





tion for their employees even after 
the employees have reached the re- 
tirement age and go on pension. 
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Ground breaking ceremonies for 
the construction of a new home office 
for the Central Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Des Moines, Iowa were held 
on September 29 last. The new 4- 
story building will be 90 x 200 feet 


and will contain about 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 
ww YK 


Over 50 life agencies in Chicago 
have 100% membership in the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. 
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Confederation Life, Toronto, Can- 
ada has declared a dividend of $3.75, 
payable December 15 to holders of 
record December 10. The last divi- 
dend of equal amount was paid 
September 15 to holders September 
10. 
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In the last week of September, the 
baseball team representing the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of New 
York, won the amateur world series 
for the fourth time. It is probably 
more than a coincidence that the 
Society developed and underwrote 
the Major League Baseball Players 
Annuity and Insurance Plan. As of 
the end of the season, some 762 
players, coaches and trainers were 
covered. 
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In life insurance companies where 
women employees generally out- 
number men, the question of smok- 
ing privileges can become a problem. 
The General American Life of St. 
Louis met this problem in a most 
democratic manner recently. Presi- 
dent McHaney presented each fe- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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male employee with a memorandum 
setting forth the facts pro and con. 
The women then voted a decisive 
241-NO to 94-YES. 

The survey made by the Life 
Office Management Association in 
1947 showed that of 108 life com- 


panies reporting, 73 allowed smok- 


ing among female employees. Of 
this number, 65 restricted such 
smoking to rest rooms, etc. Ap- 


parently the other 8 had no restric- 
tions. 
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The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment in September refused to ap- 
prove the Guardian Life’s (N. Y.) 
“Thriftmaster,” a special premium 
disability policy designed to be used 
only in conjunction with new Guar- 
dian Life. insurance. The Depart- 
ment held that the issuance of this 
form under the conditions specified 
constitutes an inducement to insure 
not specified in the life insurance 
policy in contravention of Section 
209 of the New York State Insur- 
ance Law. 


This type of contract issued by 
other companies in different states 
has proven quite popular. 
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The Hazard-Behrens Corporation 
has been formed in Chicago to pro- 
vide a service on pension and profit- 
sharing plans to insurance producers 
and the public. The principals are 
Paul A. Hazard, Jr., C.L.U., Life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table; George C. Behrens, general 
agent, New England Mutual Life 
and headquarters are at 105 West 
Adams Street. 
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The Harold R. Gordon Memorial 
Fund Committee will again offer a 
$500 cash prize for the best written 
study on some important phase of 
accident and health insurance. The 
award will be made at the 52nd 
Annual Meeting of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference 
in Chicago in 1953. The winner for 
this year was C. M. Daniel, Hard- 





ware Mutual Casualty Company, for 


his entry on “Group Ratemaking for J 


Small Carriers.” 
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For the second year the Insurance 
School of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in Dallas, Texas is offering 
all C.L.U. Courses, except “E” by 
mail. Last year some 85 registered, 
while 32 completed the Parts at- 
tempted. Of these 20 were success- 
ful in June examinations. 
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In September the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
announced that it would pay an 
extra dividend of 50 cents per share 
on November 1 to holders of record 


October 24. 
ww“ 


The 1952-1953 National Adver- 
tising series of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life will feature short hu- 
man interest stories illustrated by 
Norman Rockwell. The ads will be 





Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 
2. To pay adequate salaries, and .. . 





—————— 
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Continuous renewals for agents who meet easy re- 


quirements. Disability contracts which pay bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of cause fol- 
lowed by lifetime income help make policyholders 
of prospects. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


corres 
RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 





Seattle 4, Washington 














3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 
NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 
Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. e 
For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE PILGRIM 
INSURANCE COMPANY SPEAKS 
1625 EYE STREET, N. wy WASHINGTON 4, D. C. nother up-to-the minute 
A sales kit, built around the 
1952 Social Security amendment, has 
9s —— just been added to the State Mutual 
Non-restrictive type life insur- Sales System. It is complete wiih 
ance for the active duty officer, visual pages, forceful sales track and 
direct mail letters, and because of 
his wife and minor children. this new kit’s wide application, its 
simplicity and powerful motivation, 
it has been enthusiastically received 
ee a me by all our field force. 

Our new agents, especially are suc- 
cessfully completing one-interview 
sales in their first weeks of produc- 

; tion. Agents from Maine to Calif- 
eae ornia are reporting production in- 
GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. creases from using this new, prac- 
VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, U.S.C.G., Ret. tical and timely sales procedure. 
VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. A, 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, U.S.M.C., Ret. S TAT E . MU ff AL : LIFE 
COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President : / 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President LAUWLAILEE 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
J 
carried in the SATURDAY EVE- been named chairman of the Fi- cies and practices at all levels of 
NING POST and TIME maga- nance Committee for the coming government with respect to civil 
zines. year. service. 
wW Ww wow & ook 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company story “A 40 Year Cam- 
paign Against Tuberculosis,” edited 
by Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., 2nd vice 
president, has been distributed to 
interested parties. 

This 115-page book records the 
contribution made by the company 
to control and reduce the disease. 
Among the means used were: ad- 
vertising, health booklets, Mount 
McGregor Sanatorium; consultation 
with health officials and keeping sta- 
tistics. The company is to be com- 
mended for this battle against T.B., 
which has helped reduce the death 
toll to a fraction of what it was 40 
years ago. 
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Following the annual meeting of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America it was announced that 
Norman H. Nelsen, vice president 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life had 
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New York Superintendent of In- 
surance Alfred J. Bohlinger has an- 
nounced the establishment of an ex- 
tensive 3-year-in-training course for 
examiners of the New York Depart- 
ment. The course will consist of 90 
three-hour weekly lectures by lead- 
ing company officials, as well as 
members of the Department staff. 
The Superintendent in explaining 
the course pointed out that ex- 
aminers are supervising a dynamic 
business and therefore they must be 
dynamic and well informed or they 
will be “left behind in the parade.” 
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The National Civil Service 
League has announced the appoint- 
ment to its executive committee of 
Devereux C. Josephs, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The executive committee of 
the 7l-year old organization en- 
deavors to improve personnel poli- 


On September 24 last, Crawford 
H. Ellis president of Pan-American 
Life, received the Thomas F. Cun- 
ningham Award for 1951 for out- 
standing service to the betterment of 
relations with the Latin American 
countries. The committee in making 
its decision found that “through 60 
years of intimate business and agri- 
cultural contact with Central and 
South America, Ellis has been also 
very active in New Orleans civic 
enterprises.” 

In a contest sponsored by Geyer 
Publications, publishers of ‘Office 
Management and Equipment,” Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans re- 
ceived honorable mention as “Office 
of the Year.” 
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In 1939 the average family paid 
$397 for ta.xes—tocal, state and fed- 
eral. Today the same family pays 
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Miscellany—Continued 


$1,934. In the prewar years, local 
and state governments collected 
63% and currently they collect only 
29%, while the federal government 
takes 71%. This means state and 
local taxes have tripled in 13 years, 


while the federal tax has increased 
1200%. 
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More than 10,000 mementos of 
every presidential campaign in 
America’s history have been dis- 
played by The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. during 
the period October 14 through 
November 4. The exhibit, accord- 
ing to a company official, is the most 
complete collection of political cam- 
paign memorabilia ever assembled. 
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On August 25 last, Miss Josie W. 
Hansen observed her 50th anniver- 
sary working for a life insurance 


$539,000,000 
$400,000,000 
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1912 
—— INSURANCE IN FORCE 
An all time a in new sales, $116,000,000 in 1951 (includes reinstatements, revivals) 
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$539,000,000 o 


insurance in force 


. Complete mutualization 
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Here’s The Reason 
MERCHANDISE 


1. Free Hospitalization 
2. Group Insurance up to $6,000 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 











7 PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


2 Four Decades of Progress ws 





ASSETS 
. Assets of $130,000,000 — Surplus, $8,500,000 
Benefits paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries — $123,570,000 


. The completion and occupancy of our new $3,000,000 home office building 


We HAVE: A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 
B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS and HIGHLY COMPETITIVE SALES 


C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . 


The progress of Pan-American Life Insurance Company is measured by the ability and 
success of its agency organization. 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 


company. She began as a clerk in 
a branch office of the former Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
the U. S. A. and in due course she 
became cashier for the Washington 
National, a position which she cur- 
rently holds. Now 75 years old, she 
has no intention of retiring although 
the company has a retirement plan 
which makes it possible for a woman 
to retire at 60. 


SALES 


New sales for the Bankers Life of 
Towa during August totaled $18,- 
734,100, representing a 24% in- 
crease over the same month in 1951. 
For the first 8 months total new 
business was $134,705,639, a gain 
of 2% over last year. 


Ww KW OW 


During August, Canadians bought 
$166,300,000 of new life insurance 
protection. Broken down this shows: 
$117,300,000 ordinary ; $10,700,000 
industrial and $38,300,000 group. 








1942 To Date 
sista BENEFITS TO POLICYOWNERS 


. INCLUDES 


3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
4. Disability Benefits 


For Information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO 
WEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 




















Life insurance ownership of 
Canadian families passed the $18 
billion in force mark as of mid-year, 
according to the Canadian Life In. 
surance Officers’ Association. This 
represents a net gain of more than 
$750,000,000 since the start of the 
year and is nearly double the amount 
owned at the end of World War ITI. 


ww Ww 


In September the Dominion Life 
Assurance Company passed the 
$500,000,000 life insurance in force 
mark. The last $100,000,000 of new 
business was put on the books in 
less than three years’ time. 


“ww OW 


September production was the 
largest in the history of the 86-year 
old Equitable of Iowa and totaled 
$10,657,491 of paid business. The 
total production for the first 9 
months, also a new company record, 
was $89,440,014. 


www 


New business for the Great-West 
Life during the first 9 months of 
this year was the largest for any 
comparable period in the company’s 
history and greater than any full 
year’s production prior to 1950. 
Placed business for September of 
this year was $22,034,353 compared 
with $20,120,602 in 1951. 


“ww 


New life business in the Guaran- 
tee Mutual of Omaha showed 11.6% 
gain in August over the same month 
in 1951. The comparable gain in 


accident and sickness business was 
58.6%. 


ww 


The sale of new business in J éffer- 
son Standard for the first 9 months 
of this year totaled $114,160,697, 
representing a 21% gain over the 
same period in 1951. 
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New business written during the 
first 9 months of this year by the 
National Life Company of Iowa ex- 
ceeded the entire amount written in 


1951. 
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New sales totaled $35,000,000 in 
September for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
representing an increase of 16.5% 
over the same month in 1951. Sales 
for the first 9 months constituting a 
new record were $364,000,000 and 
the corresponding gain was 16.6%. 
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New ordinary business written by 
the Northwestern National during 
the first 9 months of this year totaled 
$65,304,000, representing a 10% in- 
crease over the same period in 1951. 
September business was $5,943,000, 
representing the largest production 
for that month in its history. 

w YW 

New business produced in August 
in honor of the birthday of Presi- 
dent John W. Carpenter of the 
Southland Life, totaled $16,500,000, 
thus exceeding any 30-day period in 
the company’s history by 40%. In 
Force June 30 was $725,129,179. 
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Paid business for the State Mu- 
tual Life in September totaled $9Y, 
million dollars, representing a 38% 
increase over the same month in 
1951, and also the largest September 
in the company’s 108-year history. 
The $95,500,000 sales for the first 
9 months likewise showed a 14% 
gain and also represented the best 
9 months period in the company’s 
history, 


ww MY 


The increase in Ordinary business 
of the West Coast Life during the 
first 8 months of this year was 
greater than the increase reported 
for the entire year of 1951. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Society of Actuaries, Nov. 10-12, 
\Vhite Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 
‘7-21, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, 
Vec. 9, 10, Waldorf Astoria, N.Y.C. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 
11, Waldorf Astoria, N.Y.C. 


For November, 1952 


INSURANCE WITH 


IMAGINATION 





There is an unlimited demand for Union Mutual’s Employee 
Benefit Plans— Life, Sickness and Accident, Hospital and 
Surgical doverages for small businesses with 5 to 24 employ- 
ees. But most important are the extra plus values of this plan 
both to the policyholders and to the agent..... 


PLU 


for extras, 


Flat premium for both men and women. 
Up to 70 days full daily benefit. 
Up to $10 daily hospital benefit with 5 or 10 times 


Weekly indemnity can be written on either a full or 


non-occupational basis. 


Each employee may select the amount per day most suited 
to his requirements. Employees need not all be insured 


for the same amount. 


Last but by no means least, an excellent prospecting device 
for the agent—every member of the plan is an excellent 
prospect for more insurance. 


Today it’s the PLUS values that make the difference! 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Home Office 
Portland, Maine « Rolland E. Irish, President 





Robert C. Russ, Agency Vice President 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Octo- 

ber issue the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can Bankers Life (Fla.) in Ar- 
kansas, North and South Carolina; 
Beneficial Life (Utah) in Montana; 
Canada Life in Maryland; Central 
Standard Life (Ill.) in Wisconsin ; 
Columbian National (Mass.) in 
Vermont ; Family Fund Life (Ga.) 
in Tennessee; Farm Bureau Life 
(Ohio) in New Jersey; First Na- 
tional Life (Ariz.) in Colorado, 


Florida, Georgia; Lincoln Mutual 
Life and Casualty (N.D.) in Kan- 
sas; Lincoln Mutual Life (Neb.) in 
Missouri; National Home Life As- 
surance (Mo.) in Kansas; North- 
western Mutual (Wisc.) in South 
Carolina; Old Equity Life (Ind.) in 
Ohio; Prudential (N.J.) in Puerto 
Rico; Reliance Mutual Life (Ill.) in 
Delaware ; Teachers Protective Mu- 
tual (Pa.) in Maryland; United 
States Life (N.Y.) in Oregon and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Training Problems—from page 43 


the proper basis, not shot through 
with selling pressures. 

Since there are many procedures 
called programming, estate analysis, 
planned estates, etc., it might be 
helpful to point out the earmarks of 
this work we do. The underwriter’s 
attitude, in approaching a new pros- 
pect, is represented primarily by a 
desire to help the prospect crystallize 
in his mind the primary financial 
problems and responsibilities which 





he has to face as the head of a fam- 
ily. The underwriter is not particu- 
larly concerned with selling the 
prospect of the moment. He is in- 
terested, however, in following a 
procedure which is so psychologi- 
cally sound, and so serviceable to 
his prospects, that sales in adequate 
quantity will automatically result. 
He has learned the great funda- 
mental truth that men are more in- 
terested in themselves, their families 
and their problems than in anything 
else in the world. They will discuss 


You can’t find a better, more complete line of self-income 
contracts than Berkshire’s three profitable “best seller’ 
groups. Here, you have everything to satisfy even your most 
demanding clients’ desires for assured income in the future! 











BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size. Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 








Pipe 6 
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outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * * * 


those problems freely if they are 
given an opportunity to do so with- 
out fear of being high-pressured into 
buying. 

The underwriter insists on enter- 
ing into an interview under favor- 
able conditions. If these conditions 
cannot be secured, the interview js 
postponed or the prospect is elimi- 
nated. In the first interview, the 
underwriter does not mention life 
insurance, except to get the pros- 
pect’s views regarding the insurance 
the latter now possesses. Aiter a 
thorough consideration of the pros- 
pect’s problems and ambitions, the 
underwriter may—or may not 
recommend additional life insurance 
as the logical solution to the problem 
previously uncovered. He is_ per- 
fectly willing to do a good diagnostic 
job whether the individual sale re- 
sults or not. (This does not neces- 
sarily mean the preparation of elab- 
orate audits.) An expert job of pro- 
gramming is accomplished in either 
a small case or a large one, the pro- 
gram being cut to fit the financial 
ability of the individual prospect, 
and to cover at least the minimum 
needs which must 
through life insurance. 


be _ satisfied 


Who Foots the Bill? 


Since it takes longer to learn to 
do this work than it does to learn a 
sales talk to sell a package, who is 
going to pay for the extra time? 
Who is to foot the bill for the addi- 
tional training? This brings us to 
the heart of the problem and prob- 
ably to the true reason why com- 
panies insist that a man sell almost 
from the start. Many reasons are 
given: the man must learn to contact 
people; he must get his feet wet; he 
must find out that the only profit- 
able time he spends is in the presence 
of a prospect. But all the time the 
real reason is, “Make some money 
so someone doesn’t have to finance 
you tgo long.” 

It is true, I believe, that the com- 
panies are paying about all they can 
for business. There just isn’t any 
more margin possible in operating 
costs: Therefore, the only “out” is 
a re-allotment of the money now 
paid for business. Three sources 
occur to us at once: (1) the commis- 
sion paid the agent; (2) the com- 
mission paid the general agent or the 
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salary paid the manager; and (3) 
the money the home office agency 
department spends. 


Tap All Three 


Can any of these sources be 
tapped? Let’s study them. On (1) 
it seems to me that the agent could 
well sacrifice part of his commission 
if he were better trained so that he 
could sell more business, and so that 
he would be more acceptable to his 
prospects. A larger volume with 
lower commission is better in every 
way than a smaller volume with a 
higher commission. 

(2) The general agent could cer- 
tainly afford to relinquish some of 
his over-writing if the financial bur- 
den of debit balances was removed. 
Many general agents now must rely 
on personal production to keep sol- 
vent. They could spend more time 
in recruiting, training and super- 
vision if they did not have to do so 
much personal production. The 
manager could relinquish part of his 
salary if there were more perma- 
nency in his agency family. This 
permanency, with its increasing 
profits, would be enhanced not only 
by getting better men but by keep- 
ing a higher percentage of them. 

(3) I can speak with authority on 
the first two areas; the third I know 
only from observation. Although 
home office agency departments 
spend most of their money wisely 
and efficiently, an enormous amount 
must be wasted: in training sched- 
ules developed, used for awhile and 
discarded; in schools and courses 
which slap at certain portions of the 
selling process without hitting the 
whole subject head on; in countless 
thousands of sales aids and forms 
which are designed, printed, dis- 
tributed and all-too-often forgotten ; 
and in the whole field of selling 
stimulation without a _thorough- 
going appreciation of the great 
thing we have to sell—peace of 
mind. 


Intangible Sources 


hese represent some of the tan- 
gible sources of money for more 
thorough selection, training and 
supervision. There is another almost 
limitless area of intangible costs 
Which someday someone will have 
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the world over. 


for the Family.” 





FOUNDED 1905 





The SAVANNAH 
was Full Rigged 


The proud ship Savannah, the first steamship to cross the 


Atlantic, had even her captain guessing. For, on that pioneer- 
ing voyage, she carried full sail . . . just in case. 


The modern vessels and ports of today would amaze those 
early sailors. Southern ports, with their modern facilities, are 
playing an increasingly important part in world trade by 


serving as gateways to exporters and importers from countries 


During its 47-year history, Liberty Life has gone hand-in- 
hand with the sound growth and development of the South- 
east. From the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, the Com- 
pany’s representatives are helping an increasing number of 
people—in all walks of life—to provide “Financial Freedom 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Home Office 








the wisdom and courage to investi- 
gate and evaluate. These are the 
costs chargeable to the methods now 
used too often in life insurance sell- 
ing. Some of these are: 


1. The resistance built up in the 
minds of insurance buyers 
by contact with improperly 
trained and inconsiderate sales- 
men. Look back on resistance 
you have run into in selling 
insurance and see if it, or cer- 
tainly most of it, hasn’t been 
created by some other life in- 
surance salesman. 
The reluctance with which 
many salesmen do the things 
they are told must be done to 
sell. This certainly cuts down 
efficiency. 
3. The wariness with which good 
men look at the job of life in- 


tN 


insurance selling because of the 
failure of other good men they 
know. 


4. The costs, not only to com- 
panies, but to general agents, 
and managers—and to sales- 
men—of the men who are in- 
duced to come into our busi- 
ness and later fail. This one 
figure alone, which should be 
rather easy to measure, must 
be staggering and would pay 
for very adequate training for 
many good men. 


May the day soon come when the 
life insurance business faces its train- 
ing problems as practically all other 
selling fields have done. Then we 
will have a business which in every 
way measures up to the splendid 
work it is capable of performing. 

—Manager’s Magazine. 
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POLICYHOLDER RELATIONS 
WORKSHOP 


HE first Policyholder Relations 
Workshop in the life insurance 

business will be conducted by the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion November 10-14 at the West- 
chester Country Club in Rye, N. Y. 
It will be directed by a panel of 
prominent life insurance advertising 
and public relations men headed by 
C. Russell Noyes, advertising man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual. Mem- 
bers of the committee include: H. 
G. Kenagy, vice president, Mutual 
Benefit Life; Carl Cefola, director 
of publicity, Mutual Life of New 
York; Burton B. Brown, assistant to 
the president, Home Life; Donald 
F, Barnes, director of promotion and 
advertising division, Institute of 
Life Insurance; and William L. 
Camp, III, supervisor of publica- 
tions, Connecticut Mutual Life. 

The major purpose of the Work- 
shop will be to define the policy- 
holder groups to be served; dis- 
cover the problems in relations to 
these groups; develop a sound ap- 
proach to the problems and develop 
the needed techniques. The curricu- 
lum will include discussions on pol- 
icyholder surveys, improving com- 
pany correspondence, analyzing and 
handling policyholder complaints, 
developing better policyholder forms, 
producing policyholder reports, 
improving policyholder _ relations 
through field and home office con- 
tacts. Other subjects will be deter- 
mined by the interests of the work- 
shop participants. 

Enrollment is limited to twenty- 
five. 


DIVORCES DOWN 


IVORCE rates in the United 

States and many other countries 
have receded from the record highs 
reached immediately after World 
War II, and indications are that the 
decline will continue during the 
next few years according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

In only a few countries, however, 
have the divorce rates returned to 
their prewar levels, the statisticians 
added. 
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In 1950 about 386,000 marriages 
were legally dissolved in the United 
States. This was a decrease of two 
percent from the 1949 figures, and 
39 percent below the record 1946 
figures. Still, the 1950 divorce rate 
of 2.5 per 1,000 population ex- 
ceeded that for every year prior to 
1943 and was two-fifths above the 
figure for the 1935-1939 period. 


The trend in most Western na- 
tions has been similar to our own. 
In general, there was a sharp up- 
swing in divorces during the war 
and immediately thereafter. In Den- 
mark the divorce rate doubled be- 
tween the 1935-1939 period and 
1946. In the British Common- 
wealth nations, France, Germany, 
and several other European coun- 
tries, the upswing was even sharper 
during that period. In Japan, too, 
divorce has been much more fre- 
quent in the postwar years, reversing 
the downward trend which had been 
in evidence for the previous half 
century. Almost all countries ex- 
periencing a rise in divorce im- 
mediately after the war have since 
shown a decline. 


U. S. High 


The United States continues to 
have a higher divorce rate than any 
other country in Europe or the 
Americas, but in recent years the 
differential has been sharply re- 
duced. For example, a generation 
ago the rate in Germany and Den- 
mark was only a third of ours; now 
it is almost two thirds. Finland and 
Sweden have moved up toward our 
level even more rapidly. This is 
also true for Canada and England, 
where divorce was comparatively 
rare 25 years ago. 


“Tt appears likely that the number 
of divorces will continue to fall off 
somewhat in many countries during 
the next few years,” the statisticians 
added. “There are several reasons 
for expecting a decreased frequency 
of divorce. One is that most hasty 
war marriages have already been 
dissolved. Second, many couples 
separated during the war period 
have by this time made the neces- 
sary readjustment to family life. 
Then, too, the record number of 
couples who married immediately 


after World War II have already 


passed the early critical year. of 
marriage. . It would be unrealistic, 
however, to expect more than jiod- 
erate declines in marital dissolutions 
in the near future. The changed 
attitude toward divorce in large 
parts of the world will probably 
keep the rates close to their present 
levels.” 


COMBINATION BANK 
LOANS 


VER two years ago the Metro- 

politan Life made an announce- 
ment that it was prepared to make 
small long-term loans in conjunction 
with banks. The plan in detail was 
covered on page 40 of the February, 
1950 issue of Best’s Lire INnsur- 
ANCE News. In brief, it provided 
that the company would be willing 
to make such loans up to $250,000 
where the loans were originated by 
the bank and the local bank was 
willing to take 10% of the loan. 
There was also the condition, of 
course, that the loan met the legal 
requirements of the insurance laws. 
In return the bank would draw its 
full interest on its portion of the 
loan and, in addition, would be paid 
one-fourth to one-half per cent as 
a service fee. 

With the advent of voluntary 
credit restrictions, relatively speak- 
ing there has been little activity in 
the plan. By September of this year 
there were applications made for 
131 loans amounting to over $14,- 
000,000. Actually the company has 
made some 43 loans for $5,000,000. 
Interest rate on most of these loans 
varies between 5% and 6%. 

Interest in this method of financ- 
ing has been increasing of late due 
to the tight money supply in the 
commercial banking field. There is 
one major drawback in the plan, 
however, and that is under the New 
YorkInsurance Law a life insurance 
company cannot make a loan to an 
unincorporated business. Most of 
these small loan applications are 
made by individual proprietorships 
or partnerships. Possibly if the de- 
mand is great enough there will be 
some agitation to change the law and 
also other companies would prol- 
ably enter the field. 
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Aetna Life: Walter A. Streib, with the com- 
pany since 1936, and most recently assistant 
general agent in Los Angeles, has been 
named general agent in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, succeeding E. F. Kenney, resigned. 
John C. Koppen, in the business several 
years in Arizona, has been named general 
agent for the company’s first agency, with 
headquarters at 45 W. Jefferson St., Phoenix. 


x * * 


Baltimore Life: The following promotions 
have been announced in the Agency De- 
partment: J. Vernon Gilliss (1937) to ad- 
ministrative assistant in charge of field 
accounting and methods; B. Frances Lefever 
(1928) to director of sales planning; Marlin 
W. Morgan (1934) to assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies and Joseph M. White, Jr. 
(1914) to director of training. 

James W. Bloomfield, who joined the 
company in 1949 and most recently was 
staff superintendent in Allentown, Pa., has 
been promoted to home office supervisor. 


x * * 


Bankers Life of lowa: F. Tulley Hallam, 
M.D., formerly vice president and medical 
director of the State Life of Indiana, has 
joined the Bankers Life as associate medical 
director. 

The following have recently been ap- 
pointed agency managers: W. Keith Saville 
(1942) to newly established office in Fresno, 
Calif.; Charles P. Fehl to Cleveland, Ohio 
and Robert K. Tubman in the newly estab- 
lished office at Phoenix, Arizona. 


x* * * 


Boston Mutual Life: Robert Stinson, who 
joined the company in 1936 and most re- 
cently was cashier, has been promoted to 
associate comptroller. 


xk * 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: Gene C. Moore, 

F.S.A, has joined the staff after more than 

10 years’ experience with the Equitable 

Society and the Life of Virginia. Bowles, 
\ndrews & Towne is a firm of consulting 
tuaries with offices in Richmond and At- 
nta. 


x * * 


Canada Life: Leighton Goldie McCarthy, 
‘ormer president and chairman of the board, 
who retired in 1946, died on October 4 last 
at age 82. Mr. McCarthy joined the com- 
pany in 1910, became president in 1928 and 
chairman of the board in 1938. 

Irene Lembke, with the company since 
1937, has been appointed purchasing agent. 


For November, 1952 


This is the first time in the history of the 
company that a woman has been named to 
such an important post. 
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Crown Life: The following have recently 
be®n appointed general agents: J. Winthrop 
Randolph at 1301 Comer Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Sid Golden, 215 Denham 
Building, Denver, Colo.; W. H. Dick & Co., 
411 Garrity Building, Alexandria, La.; Buss 
& Hill Agency, Inc., P.O. Box 673, Great 
Bend, Kansas; Robert L. Rhodes, 510 
Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. and 
Sydney H. Cohen at 312 Melrose Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


= = 


Eastern Life: The Ray-Gold Agency has 
been appointed general agents for the com- 
pany with headquarters at 189 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Principals are: 
Abraham H. Ray, in the business since 1910 
and with the company since 1943, and 
Reuben Goldberg, in the business since 
1921. 


~~ RP 


Franklin Life: Dr. Wm. A. Henry has been 
appointed assistant medical director. Dr. 
Henry received his M.D. in 1946 and has 
been doing electrocardiograph interpretation 
at Michael Reese Hospital and Northwest- 


-ern University Hospital in Chicago. 


xk * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: The following 
have recently been appointed general agents: 
Alfred J. Hiller, with the company since 
1941, in Norfolk, Nebraska; Philip P. Baird, 
with the company since 1947, in Seattle, 
Wash.; Robert L. Weber, in the business 
since 1945 and with the company since 
1948, in Denver, Colo. 
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Jefferson Standard Life: Ray Kee, in the 
business 23 years and most recently man- 
ager in Bowling Green for the Common- 
wealth Life, has been named manager of 
the Jefferson Standard branch office in 
Memphis, Tenn. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Bruce A. Donald, who retired Octo- 
ber 1. 


ee = 


Life & Casualty Insurance Company: 
Frank C. Hill, formerly a superintendent 
for the company in Charleston, S. C. dis- 
trict, has been named to head the newly 
established office at Portsmouth, Va. 


J. G. Kolb, with the company since 1948 
and most recently superintendent of the 
Tupelo District, has been promoted to 
manager at Meridian, Miss. 


xk k * 


Life of Virginia: Edwin M. Nevius, in the 
business since 1936, and Frank B. Hesslein, 
in the business since 1949, have been named 
managers of the Ordinary agencies in Co- 
lumbia, S. C. and Coral Gables, Fla., re- 
spectively. 

DeLos H. Christian, F.S.A., formerly with 
the Equitable Society, has joined the Ac- 
tuarial staff. 


* *& * 


Lincoln National Life: W. 7. Plogsterth, 
with the company for 30 years, is tendering 
his resignation before year end to set up an 
organization for consultation service in the 
field of sales promotion, advertising and 
agent’s training. 


x*k 


Manufacturers Life: J. Percy Lyons, the 
Dean of Canadian Life Insurance Adver- 
tising Fraternity at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1950, died suddenly during the 
recent L.A.A. meeting in Montreal on Sep- 
tember 30 at age 67. Mr. Lyons joined 
his company in 1903 and became advertising 
manager in 1919. At the time of his retire- 
ment in 1950 he had served longer than 
any other active employee. He was a past 
president of the Life Insurance Advertising 
Association of Canada and in 1947 was 
chairman of the Advertising Section of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion. 


xk 


Massachusetts Mutual: Charles G. Hill, 
F.S.A., who joined the company in 1942 
and most recently was group secretary, has 
been placed in over all charge of that de- 
partment. In this capacity he succeeds 
vice president Richard C. Guest, who will 
now have more time for general actuarial 
duties. 

Robert T. Hintze, with the company since 
1929 and most recently assistant manager 
of the claim department, has been named 
manager of the newly-created income settle- 
ment department. This new department 
last year while a part of the claim depart- 
ment issued 383,000 checks for over $30,- 
000,000 to company policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. 


x kk 


William M. Mercer Ltd.: Cyril J. Woods, 
formerly actuary and secretary of the 
Maritime Life Assurance Company, has 
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been named actuary of William M. Mercer 
Limited, consultants on pensions and em- 
ployee benefit plans in Toronto. 


x * * 


National Life Company: Arley F. Hanson, 
assistant secretary since 1924, has been 
elected vice president to succeed Marjorie 
L. McCoy, retiring after 33 years’ service. 
At the same time Ray J. Hamill, Floyd 
Lowe and Fred Bonk were promoted to 
assistant secretaries. 
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New England Mutual: £. J. Moore 
in the business since 1929 ang mosf rece! 
executive vice president of the United $t«' 
Life, has been named associate actuary 
Chalmers L. Weaver, with the compa: 
since 1933 and most recently assistant : 
tuary, has been promoted to group actv: 
in the group department. 


xk * 


New World Life: Howard M. Olsen, \ 
the company 16 years, has been promvuied 
to assistant secretary, and in this capacity 
will specialize in life underwriting filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of vice 
president and assistant secretary Edward 
Base. 
2 @ @& 


New York Life: F. Michler Bishop, with 
the company since 1925 and most recently 
superintendent of agency service in the 
home office, has been promoted to field 
secretary. e 

Andrew H. Thomson, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1930 and most recently an 
assistant vice president in the agency de- 
partment, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of agencies and in this capacity 
will assist the field vice president Opie R. 
Carter in the company’s Western Division 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. 


xk *® 


North American Accident Insurance 
Company: Alfred E. Forrest, Jr., vice 
president since 1940, has been elected presi- 
dent succeeding the late George F. Man- 
zelmann. At the same time Hazel E. Boos- 
trom, formerly assistant secretary, was 
elevated to secretary succeeding Mr. Forrest. 


x * *® 


Pacific Mutual: D. K. Swinnerton, with 
the company since 1929, has been promoted 
to manager, planning and co-ordinating 
department, succeeding I. I. Reeve, retired. 
At the same time John Harris was named 
Methods Analyst in the Planning and Co- 
Ordinating Department. 
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Penn Mutual: Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent for the company in New York City, 
is retiring as agency head the first of this 
month. Ralph, however, will continue to 
do some personal business and some con- 
sulting work. His career in life insurance 
began in 1919 and he has been very active 
in the local, state and national associations 
since that time. He was the youngest mem- 
ber (28) at the organization meeting of the 
Million Dollar Round Table in 1927. 

Charles E. Drimal, who joined the com- 
pany in 1946 with the Engelsman Agency 
and who during the last 6 months has 
served as a supervisor in recruiting, has 
been named general agent succeeding Ralph 
G. Engelsman, retired. 


x2 


Philadelphia Life: John L. Milne, F.S.A., 
with the company since 1946 as vice presi- 
dent and actuary, has been appointed re- 
gional director in the state of Maryland. 
In this capacity he plans to build an agency 
organization in that state and, in addition, 
his actuarial services will be available to the 
company on a consulting basis. 


§ rudential: Ted A. Peake, with the com. 
since 1948, has been named manager 
, Binghamton, N, Y. agency succeeding 
L. Reed, who was recently promoted 
to superintendent of agencies in the home 
oitiee Mr. Peake, who is 26, is one of the 
neest men ever appointed by the com- 
to manage an agency operation. 
en L. Nelson, with the company since 
nd most recently recruiting consult- 
at the Western home office, has been 
‘ed to field training manager there, 
la this capacity he succeeds Donald H. 
Owens, who was recently appointed man- 
ager of the newly established Pomona Dis- 
trict Agency. 

Floyd K. Bennett, who established a 
branch office in Dayton, Ohio in 1948 and 
most recently has been a training consultant 
in the home office, has returned to establish 
a full time agency in that city and in the 
capacity of agency manager. He joined the 
company’s Cincinnati Agency in 1946. 


x * * 


Security Life & Accident: W. J. McGetti- 
gan, vice president, died suddenly of a heart 
attack on October 8 last. 


x * * 


Security Mutual Life: Myron J. Specht, 
in the business several years and most 
recently with the Prudential, has been 
named general agent for the company in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


x * *® 


Shenandoah Life: The following have re- 
cently been appointed branch office man- 
agers: W. Davis Merritt at Hickory, N. C., 
with headquarters at 206 Cline Building; 
Harry W. Shannonhouse at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., with headquarters at 1405 Reynolds 
Building; E. M. McEachern at Wilmington, 
N. C., with headquarters at Suite 405 Elec- 
tric Building. 


=e & fF 


Southland Life: C. Joe Willis, in the busi- 
ness since 1949 and with the company since 
1950, has been named field assistant and in 
this capacity will do supervisory work with 
the fieldmen, assist with the company’s edu- 
cational program and do some recruiting. 


xk * 


The Spectator: W. Eugene Roesch, for- 
merly with The Spectator, died suddenly on 
September 18 last. 


s~ = < 


State Mutual Life: Arthur A. Dunn, in 
the business since 1937, has beeen named 
assistant secretary—group division and in 
that capacity will be in charge of group 
sales for the entire country. He succeeds 
Carl A. Whitman, resigned. 

~ 
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United States Life: Shaff Agency, Inc. has 
been appointed general agent for the com- 
e: in Westchester County, N. Y. Mort 

E. Shaff, in the business 23 years, will be 
the president of the new Agency, while 
Milton Bernstein will be secretary-treasurer. 

David H. Baron, in the business since 
1948 with the National Life of Vermont, 
has been named general agent for the com- 
pany in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A new kind 
of “policy” for 
Insurance Men! 


Travel-wise insurance men are well acquainted _ happy to make friendly suggestions as to how yours 
with the Sheraton policy of “Hospitality Insurance.” _can be especially successful! Write Sheraton Corpor- 
It’s packed with dividends! Like comfortable beds ation of America, 1 Court Street, Boston 8, Mass., 
in spotless rooms... . fine food at sensible prices... attention “Bud” Smith. 
and the friendly, personal welcome which greets 
you when you enter a Sheraton and which lasts as 
long as you stay. 

Conventions are a Sheraton specialty —they seem FREE “TELEFIRM” SERVICE 
to run like clock-work. That’s because we’ve had For reservations call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. Quick 


: , ; report on room availabilities in cities listed — prompt 
long experience at handling them . . . we can antic- 


confirmation by Teletype — save time and expense. 





ipate your convention needs in advance, and we’re 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, Mass. IN CANADA 

PROVIDENCE ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS SHERATON MONTREAL, Quebec 
NEW YORK BUFFALO BROOKLINE, Mass. RESORT HOTELS TORONTO, Ontario 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT WORCESTER, Mass. DAYTONA BEACH, Florida WINDSOR, Ontario 
BALTIMORE CINCINNATI PITTSFIELD, Mass. RANGELEY, Maine HAMILTON, Ontario 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario 
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sumptions can be made, which will 
give varying answers. As one test, 
I have assumed as a basis of valua- 
tion the present value of net income 
as an Annuity Certain from issue of 
the insurance to age 70, at 234 per- 
cent. Assuming all insurance to be 
bought at the stated age, the 20% 
rule applied to net income will pro- 
vide insurance equivalent to the fol- 
lowing percentages of the Annuity 
Certain value: 


Percent of Value 
50% 
46% 
43% 
41% 
38% 
36% 
35% 
36% 
41% 

On the whole this result does not 
appear to be unreasonable, consid- 
ering that there is no further per- 
sonal expense for the deceased in- 
dividual, that Life insurance is usu- 
ally bought gradually over the years 
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rather than in one chunk at one 
time, that death may not occur for 
some time after the insurance is 
issued, and that Social Security and 
other arrangements are available. 
Few families will expect to live as 
well after the death of the bread- 
winner as they do during his life- 
time. 

The assumption of an Annuity 
Certain to age 70 may be argued but 
[ think it is fairly reasonable. Nev- 
ertheless | have tried as another 
test the value of a Reversionary An- 
nuity for net income payable to the 
wife after the husband’s death, with 
the further provision of a guarantee 
of payment until 20 years from issue 
date, but in no case to go beyond the 
date when the wife would have at- 
tained age 60. Thus we provide 
for the wife for the balance of her 
life, with provision for children in 
event of her untimely death. As- 
suming husband and wife to be the 
same age, these values are consider- 
ably smaller than the Annuity Cer- 
tain values and fall short of an ideal 
measure of value because all is lost 
(except for the certain feature) if 
the wife dies first. In practice a man 


still wants his insurance even 
should become a widower. Neverthe- 
less, the insurance purchasabk by 
the 20% rule ranges from nearly 
400% of this Annuity value at age 
25 to 94% at age 55. 


Judgment Essential 


The shortcomings of each of these 
two examples will at least show the 
difficulty of determining a precise 
measure of the value to his family of 
a man’s future earning power. Ney- 
ertheless we can still measure the 
rule against experience and judg- 
ment. The figures quoted from Mr, 
Murphy’s paper indicate that any 
outlay beyond the rule is a very 
definite danger signal. Measured 
against general spending habits, the 
rule is not unduly strict. According 
to the Institute of 
families with a money income of 
$5,000 and over used on the aver- 
age 3.9% of money income for life 
insurance premiums in 1950. Such 
times as | have been pressed with 
the argument that the rule is not 
sufficiently liberal, I counter with 
the old saving, “Try it on the dog. 
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THE HARVEST 


The corn is in the shock, the tobacco is 
in the barn, cotton pickers are in the 
fields, county fairs are in full swing, 
nights are crisp and days are growing 
short. It’s harvest time. 


This fruition of the labors of all the 
year reminds us again of Life Insurance 


and how it serves thoughtful people who 
DIRECT CONTRACT opportunities in Indiana, Ohio, 


lowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 
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How does it apply in your own 
insurance program?” This has 
never yet failed to end the argu- 
ment. 

When a Home Office underwriter 
limits the amount of insurance to 
be issued, or refuses to issue any 
insurance, he sometimes hears the 
complaint: “The applicant can af- 
ford to pay for it.” Of course, the 
minimum requirement of Financial 
Underwriting is that the applicant 
have adequate stable income to af- 
ford the increase without strain year 
after year. Beyond that, ability to 
pay is not a sufficient measure of 
how much insurance should be is- 
sued. 

We must look first to how much 
insurance the applicant actually 
needs. But in addition to obvious 
requirements, almost any amount of 
insurance, however large, will cer- 
tainly be useful to a man’s heirs. 
So we must have a more positive 
guide than either ability to buy or 
usefulness. 

(he point where an applicant 
chooses to buy insurance in excess 
of the reasonable requirements of 
his dependents is precisely the point 
where we begin to look for specu- 
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lation. He will buy more if he 
thinks it is a good bargain and by 
so doing selects against the com- 
pany because he knows more about 
himself than the underwriter can 
ever learn. 


Positive Guide 


As a positive guide, the ratio of 
premium outlay to applicant’s in- 
come is logical and more readily ap- 
plicable to all cases than any other 
and a suitable ratio can be deter- 
mined by past mortality experience. 
In effect, we say that we will not 
issue all that an applicant decides he 
can afford if that puts him in a 
class where past experience shows 
poor mortality resulting from specu- 
lation. As an individual he may not 
be selecting against the company 
but there is no way of -determining 
that and the odds are simply too 
much against the case from past 
experience to take the risk. 

There is an interesting anomaly 
in the 20% rule. Theoretically, if 
a case is shown to be speculative by 
the rule it is not improved by re- 
ducing it to an amount within the 
rule. But as a practical matter, we 


of the future. 
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can hardly afford to ride the theory 
quite that far and must be content 
with reducing the amount. However, 
when an excessive amount is ap- 
plied for concurrently in two or 
more companies we should not yield 
to competition and issue without 
restriction. Placing should be con- 
tingent on the total amount not ex- 
ceeding the normal limit. Similarly, 
there is no justification for a com- 
pany issuing a small amount of 
insurance in excess of the aggregate 
allowed by the rule simply because 
it has no previous insurance on the 
life proposed and the large amounts 
of existing insurance are in other 
companies. If over-insurance is in- 
volved the case is unsound whether 
a company has $1,000 or $500,000 
on the risk. 

I don’t think many of us will 
dispute the basic soundness of the 
rule as applied to strictly personal 
insurance. More differences of opin- 
ion arise as to its application to in- 
surance for other purposes, such as 
stock repurchase, partnership, key 
man, estate tax, and so forth. 


Partnership insurance, stock pur- 
chase insurance, and stock retire- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ment insurance are all of the same 
general nature from a_ Financial 
Underwriting viewpoint. Consider 
the simplest case of A and B, each 
having a half interest in a business, 
whether it be a partnership or a cor- 
poration. Each insures the other 
and pays the premium for the in- 
surance on the life of the other, gen- 
erally under a buy and sell agree- 
ment. If B dies first, the end re- 
sult is that B’s heirs have cash in- 
stead of a half interest in the busi- 
ness. A, on the other hand, will have 
a full interest in the business in- 
stead of a half interest and will have 
gained to that extent. Against this 
is the loss of his partner’s services 
and talents and the general disrup- 
tion caused by the necessary re- 
organization. 

In a stock retirement scheme the 
corporation would buy the insur- 
ance. B’s heirs would come out the 
same as in the previous example, 
but by reason of the retirement of 
B’s stock, the worth of the remain- 
ing stock would be increased to that 
extent and, of course, would reflect 
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in the value of A’s equity. Any 
possible legal or tax questions are 
ignored here for the sake of simplic- 
ity. 

Following the indemnity princi- 
ple, the basic factor is the value of 
the equity or stock each individual 
has in the business. Such value is 
not always easy to determine. The 
best measure is the book value, al- 
though we are often told that the 
book value is entirely inadequate as 
a true measure. We are sometimes 
asked to consider the value of good 
will, or perhaps some nebulous value 
intended to give recognition to the 
future potentialities of the business. 
Sometimes we can take some account 
of these factors but in general it is 
best to view them with a wary eye. 


Considerations 


Les us get back to the question of 
whether or not insurance for such 
purposes should be further con- 
trolled by the 20% rule for personal 
insurance. Suppose B already has 
the maximum personal insurance 
permitted on his life by the rule. 
Should A be permitted to buy fur- 


ther insurance on B’s life? Remem- 
bering that A is to pay the pre- 
miums, should we apply the rule to 
A’s personal holdings including what 
he is buying on B’s life? I don't 
believe that any hard and fast rule 
can be laid down. But I do believe 
that we should examine the case 
from all these angles. If an undue 
proportion of the income of each is 
going for insurance on either his 
own life or the life of the other then 
we have a danger signal. The insur- 
ance sometimes ends up as personal 
insurance by dissolution of the part- 
nership or otherwise. For this type 
of business as a class, the probabil- 
ity of speculation and anti-selection 
is greater than for direct personal 
insurance. The surviving partner 
gains full ownership of the business 
as indemnity for the loss of his 
partner’s talents, which in some 
cases may be of relatively little real 
value. At least the weight of opinion 
based on past mortality studies 
favors the inclusion of such business 
insurance with personal insurance 
under the 20% rule. 

There is a note of danger in the 
case where one or more subordinates 
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insure the life of a principal in a 
business, with a view to having funds 
available at the death of the prin- 
cipal to buy out his interest. In such 
cases the subordinate has much to 
gain by the early death of the prin- 
cipal, in spite of the loss of his 
knowledge and abilities. The sub- 
ordinate will pass from a subordinate 
to a principal position in the busi- 
ness, a change which is generally 
considered highly desirable by a 
subordinate. It has been argued 
that this type of case is removed 
only in degree from the partnership 
case. There is a real difference be- 
tween the equal partner relation and 
the subordinate-principal relation- 
ship which warrants a different un- 
derwriting viewpoint. 

[ have in mind one case involving 
a subordinate-principal relationship. 
An application was received on the 
life of a middle aged druggist. The 
application, for $50,000 or insur- 
ance on the Term plan, was made 
by the druggist’s nephew. This 
nephew was young, just out of 
Pharmacy School and was starting 
to work for his uncle. Premiums 
were to be paid by the nephew and 
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were rather stiff in amount compared 
with his salary. It was contended 
that the druggist planned to retire 
within a relatively few years and 
would then sell the business to his 
nephew. Meanwhile, if the uncle 
died, the nephew would have suffi- 
cient funds to buy out the business. 
Unfortunately for the Agent, and 
perhaps for the nephew, our under- 
writing viewpoint was that the 
sooner the uncle died, the better off 
the nephew would be. Incidentally 
the underwriter, suspicious as usual, 
seemed to feel that the nephew’s 
ready access to all the drugs in the 
store did not make the case look 
any better. 


Five Times Rule 


In key man insurance an em- 
ployer, usually a corporation, insures 
his employee on the theory that the 
loss of his services following his 
death would have a sufficiently ad- 
verse effect on the operations of the 
business to cause it some financial 
loss. The underwriter must there- 
fore evaluate that loss and determine 
the amount of insurance which he 
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will issue accordingly. For years the 
most commonly used measure of the 
value has been the “five times” rule. 
That is, the maximum key man in- 
surance, (the aggregate in all com- 
panies) is limited to five times the 
annual compensation paid by the 
employer. Regardless of any theo- 
retical justification for the rule, on 
plain common sense it would seem 
to be liberal. It would seem to be 
a very unusual situation or a very 
poorly organized company where 
five times an individual’s annual 
compensation would not compensate 
his employer for his untimely loss. 
The five times rule cannot be ap- 
plied by rote. Often there is diffi- 
culty in determining just what the 
compensation is. Sometimes we have 
to unravel a complicated scheme of 
bonuses, stock dividends, stock pur- 
chase options and other factors. The 
element of selection against the com- 
pany can be very strong in key man 
insurance. In evaluating this possi- 
bility we must consider a number of 
other factors. For example, is the 
company large or small, new or old, 
well or poorly organized. Seldom 
(Continued on the next page) 
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do we see a large and well organized 
company seeking key man insurance. 
If not all the key men are to be in- 
sured, why pick this one? How long 
has he been a key man before the 
decision to buy key man insurance? 
What is the probable future duration 
of his usefulness? Do his business 
associates know anything detrimental 
about his health that we are not 
able to develop? 


Current Rule 


Again we come to the 20% rule. 
How far should it be used to control 
key man insurance? Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Murphy in their papers 
suggested that the outside limit for 
all insurance should be the limit for 
personal insurance. Current thought 
suggests a somewhat more liberal 
approach. One working rule is to 
apply the limit for personal insur- 
ance in proportion to the proprietor- 
ship interest of the key man in the 
business. Thus, if he were strictly 
a salaried man without any proprie- 
tary interest, we would allow key 
man insurance up to the maximum 
of the five times rule on top of the 
limit for personal insurance. At the 
other extreme, if the applicant had 
a full proprietary interest, the entire 
amount of key man insurance would 
be controlled by the limit for per- 
sonal insurance. If he had a half 
proprietary interest, and had the 


limit for personal insurance, we 
would allow one-half the amount of 
key man insurance according to the 
five times rule. 

The inclusion of key man insur- 
ance with all other insurance under 
the 20% rule presents a very serious 
practical difficulty. The insurance 
is not for the protection of the in- 
sured’s dependents and he is not 
paying the premiums, so it would 
seem illogical to anyone but actuaries 
and underwriters. To take an ex- 
treme illustration, if key man in- 
surance of five times gross income 
was already in force, it might be 
possible that no insurance at all 
could be issued under the 20% rule 
for the protection of the family. 
High income taxes have a marked 
effect here in reducing the amount 
available for insurance premiums 
under the personal insurance rule. 
In our experience the five times rule 
with the modification I have de- 
scribed and with especially close 
study of the facts in key man cases 
has worked reasonably well. 


Double Indemnity 


What of the place of Double In- 
demnity in key man insurance and 
in other business insurance cases? 
Logically, it has no place at all; 
it makes no sense at all. Yet many 
purchasers of key man insurance 
think it very desirable. One way to 
control it is to consider it as part of 
the total amount of insurance. That 
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is, if $25,000 were applied for with | 








$25,000 of Double Indemnity. we | 


would underwrite it as a $50,000 
case. 

Sometimes we see cases which 
call for a considerable degree of 
imagination to qualify for key man 
insurance. I recall one such, where 
a man owned a controlling interest 
in a prosperous small manufacturing 
concern. It was proposed‘ to pur- 
chase key man insurance on the life 
of this man’s son. The insurance, of 
course, was to be paid for and 
owned by the corporation. The son, 
however, was still a college student 
and was active in the business only 
during summer vacations. It was 
expected that when he finished col- 
lege he would enter the business 
and eventually become a key figure. 
In our view that was stretching fu- 
ture possibilities much too far. 

Life insurance to provide cash 
for estate taxes is still personal in- 
surance and should be underwritten 
as such. This limitation may not 
provide sufficient insurance to cover 
fully the estimated estate tax require- 
ments. In such a situation it has 
been suggested that the normal rule 
be set aside, and even that capital 
be used as a means of paying pre- 
miums. Attractive as such a propo- 
sition may be made to sound in 
theory, I don’t believe that our 
mortality experience would be im- 
proved any thereby. Where the 
estate is large enough to present a 
real tax problem, there will be a 
continuing investment income after 
death and the insurance emphasis 
shifts from indemnity against loss 
of earnings to preservation of the 
capital. 


Credit Insurance 


Insurance for the benefit of cred- 
itors can offer some difficult prob- 
lems. Should we grant insurance for 
the full amount of the loan? This 
type of insurance offers probably 
the largest field for selection against 
the company, and therefore should 
be handled most carefully. Insur- 
ance for the purpose of retiring a 
small mortgage on a home, or a 
small personal loan, does not pre- 
sent any great problem. For the 
large and less usual types, we should 
know why the insurance is deemed 
appropriate. What collateral is there 
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other than the insurance? Is the in- 
surance intended to bail out the 
creditor in the face of a shabby 
financial situation ? 

Mr. Marshall classified his mor- 
tality experience according to pur- 
pose of the insurance. The results 


showed increasingly unfavorable 
mortality rates in this order : 
Personal 
Key Man 
All other business 
Creditors 


In the last analysis, creditor’s in- 
surance is a form of personal in- 
surance and | believe is best con- 
trolled by the personal insurance 
rules. 


Children and Women 


These days there is much ado 
about insurance on children. Fol- 
lowing the strict doctrine of in- 
demnity there is little need for insur- 
ance on anyone who is too young to 
be in an income producing capacity. 
Insurance beyond modest amounts is 
usually justified on the ground that 
mortality is good and there will be 
an ultimate need for the insurance. 
How far can we safely go beyond 
the true indemnity principle? No 
one can tell for sure, but I believe 
that a fair degree of caution is in- 
dicated. Particular attention should 
be paid to the general financial situ- 
ation of the family, and the insur- 
ance in force on the various family 
members, especially the father. 
Where the proposed beneficiary or 
premium payer is other than the per- 
son responsible for the support of 
the child, a sound explanation of 
the reason therefor is certainly called 
for. The element of selection is still 
with us in this class of insurance. I 
am particularly wary when the 
amount of insurance proposed on a 
child approaches a third of that 
carried by the father, unless there 
is a real reason for the father not 
carrying more. 

Dependent women applying for 
modest amounts of insurance present 
no problem if the distribution of in- 
surance in the family is good and 
the husband has several times as 
much insurance as the wife. Finan- 
cially independent women can gen- 
erally be viewed more liberally, pro- 
vided there is a definite need and 
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purpose for the insurance. If the 
purpose is tied in with business in- 
surance in some way, difficulties 
may arise when the financial inde- 
pendence is more apparent than real 
—for example, stock ownership or 
nominal business participation ar- 
ranged principally for tax purposes. 
Fortunately, these cases are not now 
as numerous as they were before the 
changes in the income tax laws. 
They do not fit any fixed pattern 
and each has to be appraised on the 
individual circumstances. Gener- 
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J. Edgar Nelson is 1952-1953 President 
of the ANICO Leading Producers Club by 
virtue of his volume and persistency record 
Coming with 
ANICO in late 1947, he has qualified for 
Round Table 
year since. In September of 1951 he was 
advanced to District Manager and is now 
in addition 
personal 
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ally, I am inclined to stay well 
within what would be the normal 
limits according to regular rules. 
We all have in mind the necessity 
of combining the maximum speed of 
action with the necessary security 
for the company. Applications in- 
volving problems of Financial Un- 
derwriting are usually for large 
amounts of insurance and the Agent 
is understandably anxious to have 
the policy issued and placed in a 
hurry. Our problem is not to overdo 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Financial Underwriting—Continued 


speed to the point where poor de- 
cisions are reached because they are 
hurried or because adequate in- 
formation is not obtained. All of us 
have learned to be wary of the case 
where we are told that if we do not 
issue this afternoon, six other com- 
panies are waiting to grab the busi- 
ness. 


20 Questions 


You are all familiar with the game 
of Twenty Questions, where a panel 
of experts try to identify 
unknown to them by 
questions. 
is something I'ke 


an object 
means of a 
series of Underwriting 
Twenty Questions. 
You ask some questions and you get 
some answers. And the answers are 
not always as complete as you might 
lixe them to be. If you ask an appli- 
cant if he was ever treated for any 
ailment of the heart, he understand- 
ably plays the game so as not to 
mention any recent pain or dis- 
comfort he may have felt in his 
chest, and if you ask questions about 
his business, he does not mention 
the fact that it may be somewhat 
shaky and his creditors are begin- 
ning to crowd him—even though 
these conditions may be exactly what 
is now convincing him that he should 
take out more insurance. He is 
sometimes quite indignant that we 
should have the temerity 
about his finances. 


to inquire 
We know very 
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FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES 


Have A Special Coverage To Offer— 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies 
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well that some applicants who are 
secretive about income have a good 
reason to be. 

Underwriting is so much a matter 
of balance. We must be always wary 
and suspicious of speculation and 
still willing and unafraid to take 
reasonable chances. We must be 
exceedingly careful but not to the 


point of over-investigation. We 
must be fast but not hasty. Judg- 


ment and experience are very im- 

portant in weighing and evaluating 

the information we receive. 
Mortality these days is very good, 


and getting better. We _ therefore 
sometimes hear that we need no 


longer be as careful about Financial 
Underwriting questions, That to me 
is like taking the policeman off the 
beat because we are not having any 
more robberies. 


Conclusion 


Our problems of Financial Un- 
derwriting can be more easily re- 
solved if we keep always in mind the 
basic principle of indemnity. Let 
us just ask ourselves the simple 
question, ‘Who stands to lose what 
by the death of the applicant, and 
how does the proposed insurance 
program fit in with that criterion ?” 

Even though underwriting is a 
terrifically fascinating work, and we 
see all sides of human nature, the 
underwriter’s lot is often not a 
happy one. Like the baseball umpire, 
he must call them as he sees them, 
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let the chips fall where they will, 
and turn a deaf ear to protests. Bil] 
\\lem, probably the most famous of 
Major League Umpires, claimed that 
he never 


called one wrong. No 
underwriter would make such 4 


c.aim; we will all agree that there 
are no perfect underwriters. We all 
live and learn and try to improve, 
Perhaps we can profit some by the 
words of a very wise man of some 
? ( Ss 
300 


odd years ago, one William 
Shakespeare. You will remember 


the start of Mark Anthony's oration 
at Caesar’s funeral : 


“Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
lend me your ears; 

I come to buy Caesar, 
him. 

The evil 
them, 

The good is oft interred with their 
bones ni 


not to praise 


that men do lives after 


We would want to avoid a funeral 
oration for ourselves such as this— 


“Friends, Underwriters, country- 
men, lend me your ears; 
I have come to bury this man, not 
to praise him. 
His unsound underwriting 
after him, 
The good is now interred with his 


bones.” 
Before 


lives 


Institute Home Office Underwriters 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


OLLOWING 


been named 


have _ recently 
directors: George 

B. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual; Donald 

MacIntosh, Crown Life (Can.) 
Samuel D. Young, banker, General 
American Life (Mo.) ; Elmo Roper, 
public opinion, Home Life (N.Y.) 
Georges S. Doriot, industrialist, 
John Hancock ( Mass.) ; Clement F. 
Haynesworth, Jr., lawyer, Liberty 
Life (N.C.); Walter E. Veith, in- 
vestments, Lutheran Mutual Life 
(lowa) ; Donald B. Grissom, secre- 
tary, «Midwestern United Life 
(Ind.); John J. Callaghan, pub- 
lisher, New World Life (Wash. ) 
Clarence J. Myers, executive 
president, New York Life; James 
McGregor, lawyer, Sun Life of 
Canada; N. M. Longworth, vice 
president and Paul B. Thompson, 
meat packing, United Benefit Life 
(Neb.). 
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ANN ARBOR LIFE 


Consolidated with Liberty Life & Accident 


Approval has been given to the consolidation of the 
Ann Arbor Life Insurance Company of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, a legal reserve stock company, and the Lb- 
erty Life & Accident Association of Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, a fraternal beneficiary society. The consolidated 
company will operate under the charter of the Ann 
Arbor Life but its title will be Liberty Life & Accident 
Insurance Company and head office will be in Muske- 
gon. 

The financial statement of the fraternal as of April 
30, 1952 showed assets, $815,608; surplus, $168,650 
(including $67,571 contingency reserve to revalue poli- 
cies to a 3% reserve basis) and imsurance in force, 
$3,420,861. The Ann Arbor, on the same date, re- 
ported assets of $261,837; capital, $200,000; surplus, 
$57,075 and in force, $53,000. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Passes $2,000,000,000 Mark 


On August 30 last the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois passed another milestone when 
the insurance in force stood at $2,049,458,176. 

It took the company 37 years to achieve 1 billion 
dollars of life insurance in force and only 4 years to 
achieve the second billion. The company thus becomes 
the largest in the state of Illinois and the first in the 
nation to reach 2 billion status without reinsurance or 
merger in such a short time; namely, 42 years. 


Credit to Tuchbreiter 


Roy Tuchbreiter, who is currently President of the 
Continental Casualty Company, Continental Assurance 
Company and Transportation Insurance Company, and, 
in addition, chairman of the board of the United States 
life Insurance Company, deserves the major share of 
‘redit for the acquisition of the second billion dollars 
by the,Continental Assurance. Mr. Tuchbreiter en- 
tered the Continental service 36 years ago and immedi- 
ately distinguished himself in the agency field, develop- 
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ing commercial accident and health production. His 
progress was rapid and in 1937 he became first vice 
president of the Casualty Company. Seven years later 
he was elected president and at the same time advanced 
to first vice president of the Continental Assurance. 
Upon the death of Herman A. Behrens, he became 
president of the Life company. 

The methods which he used in the Casualty Com- 
pany to achieve success, he adopted insofar as possible 
for the Life Company and the second billion for the 
company in a period of 4+ years speaks for itself. 


| GUARDIAN LIFE 


Enters A. & H. Field 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
started to issue participating accident and health insur- 
ance policies on September 15, President James A. 
McLain has announced. 

The company is offering a broad variety of personal 
accident and health contracts, both commercial and 
guaranteed renewable. Individual and family hospital 
expense policies will be added to the line before the 
end of the year. Coupled with the total and permanent 


| disability protection that has been available with the 
| company’s life insurance policies since 1916, the new 


| program will enable Guardian producers to create 


a 
program of disability protection individually fitted to 
the needs—and desires—of each prospect. 





Policies 


President McLain explained that there are five com- 
mercial contracts in the new line, four of them schedule 
type policies. One, the Preferred Accident Policy, pro- 
vides monthly income for life in event of total disability 
resulting from accident. Optional benefits that may be 
added to this contract include a partial disability provi- 
sion that pays a 50% benefit for as long as 12 months, 
principal sum, blanket medical expense, and a double 
indemnity provision which doubles loss of time and life 
benefits for accidents on land, sea or air common car- 
riers, scheduled or non-scheduled. 

A second policy has for its basic benefit blanket med- 
ical expense in event of accident, and is intended pri- 
marily for housewives and children. A schedule of cash 





(Continued on the next page) 
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Open 


Right now there are splendid terri- 
tories open with National Reserve 
Life, “in the greatest new wealth pro- 
ducing areas of the United States.” 
This means opportunity and profit 
for high type, progressive agents. 
Get the facts regarding our big ex- 
pansion program now in full swing 
—and you'll want to join the con- 
stantly increasing numbers of men 
who are saying, “I’m going forward 
with National Reserve Life—lIt’s the 
company Strong as the Strongest, and 
Enduring as Rushmore!” Write to- 
day. 
Write today! 


W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY HEADQUARTERS, TOPEKA 


S. H. WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 
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GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


payments for fractures is included at no extra cog 
Optional benefits for this contract include principal 
sum and double indemnity. 


The Preferred Health Policy will provide an income 


for as long as two years in event of total disability re. 
sulting from sickness. House confinement is not re. 
quired. Optional provisions include a daily hospital or 
nurse benefit, miscellaneous hospital expense coverage 
and a broad surgical fees schedule. This policy is sold 
as a unit with the Preferred Accident. 

The fourth policy, also sold as a unit with the Pre. 
ferred Accident, provides monthly income for one year 
for house-confining sickness—50% benefit if the total 
disability is not house-confining. Optional benefits are 
the same as for the Preferred Health. 

The fifth commercial contract, known as the Thrift- 
master, is a disability policy designed to be issued only 
in conjunction with new Guardian life insurance. The 
accident benefits are: monthly income for life in event 
of total disability; 50% benefit for six months for 
partial disability ; and substantial dismemberment bene- 
fits. A monthly income for as long as two years is paid 
in event of total disability due to sickness, beginning 
with the eighth day of disability. There are no op- 
tional benefits, and the premium is substantially lower 
than the cost of similar coverage purchased without 
life insurance. (Ed. Note—The N. Y. Ins. Dept. has 
refused to approve this policy holding that issuance of 
this form under the conditions specified was in con- 
travention of Sec. 209 of the N. Y. Ins. Law.) 

There are three guaranteed renewable policies, all 
providing lifetime indemnity for total disability due to 
accident. Sickness benefits run for one, two or ten 
years, depending on the contract selected; house con- 
finement is not required. Optional benefits include prin- 
cipal sum, daily hospital or nurse benefit (for 100 days) 
and a schedule of surgical fees. The right to renew is 
guaranteed to the policy anniversary nearest the in- 
sured’s age 65. 





Features 


All of the contracts, both commercial and guaranteed 
renewable, contain many attractive features. There is 
provision for annual dividends, and benefits will be in- 
creased 10% if premiums are paid annually, 5% if 
paid semi-annually. All passenger air travel, scheduled 
or non-scheduled carriers, will be covered, except in 
military or experimental aircraft. The policies are free 





| liberal definition of total disability. 





of territorial limitations and benefits will not be pro- 
rated because of change in occupation. 

All policies provide a broad insuring clause, and a 
Commercial accident 
policies pay for fifty months, non-cancellable policies 
sixty months, if the insured can perform no duty of his 
regular occupation. Thereafter, both commercial and 
non-cancellable policies pay if the insured cannot en- 
gage in any reasonably gainful occupation for which 
he is or could readily become qualified. There will be 
no increase in renewal premiums, or decrease in bene- 
fits, because of increased age. 
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Guardian’s program is being administered by the 
company’s new Accident and Health Department, AMERICA 
headed by Gerald S. Parker, secretary, accident and 
health. Mr. Parker entered the insurance field as an TRULY THANKFUL 
agent in 1938, and has since been continuously engaged 
in both field and home office insurance work with the 
exception of almost five years of military service, prin- : 
cipally in Europe. for the men who saw with clear, un- 
He is very active in the Bureau of Accident and | flinching eyes the nation to be—who 
: fought, as we too have fought, in the 


ti, icles wil tee wages ancnuit at the | t 
Health U nderwriters, and _ served on several of th cause of freedom, humanity and 
Bureau s committees and sub-committees. brotherhood. 


Kenneth R. Thompson, who joined Guardian last 


December, is agency assistant for accident and health, dice and intolerance—free to live and 
and will assist Agency Vice President Frank r. speak and act and work and worship 
Weidenborner in the supervision of A & H sales. Mr. as we choose—free to elect our leaders 
Thompson entered the insurance field in 1937, and has and make our laws—free to make our 
been engaged in both field and home office insurance mistakes and correct them. 
work since that time with the exception of three years this is the greatness of America and 
of military service. He is a member of the Casualty in our prayer of thanks we would be 
and Surety Club of New York and immediate past | strong that no power may ever be 
president of the Accident and Health Club of New allowed to destroy this freedom of ours. 
York. 
Chief underwriter for accident and health is Raymond 
Harwood and Norman E. Walter is administrative 
assistant. 

















that we are free, in a world of preju- 
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Newspaper Advertising 








The first large-scale newspaper campaign ever spon- | 
sored by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance | 


| e ’ 

Company is now being tested in eight cities. This series | ty ; ; " & n 

of eight 1575-line advertisements, running between | # 
| 


Sept. 23 and Dec. 16 is appearing in the following list: 


The Journal and Journal Tribune in Sioux City, Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
lowa; the News and Union in Springfield, Mass.; the | are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
Observer Dispatch in Utica, N. Y.; the-Press in Cleve- | BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
land, Ohio; the Chronicle and Call in Allentown, Pa.; | ing money and building permanent 


the Times in Erie, Pa.; the Times Leader News and the : . 
. rs ‘ ; re sila | .Under GARCO’s intensive 
Record in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and the Times in Seattle, | maar 


Wash. training program even new 

Arresting photographs illustrate the “shocking fact” | salesmen make good money. 
revealed in a recent study by the University of Michi- | We are naturally proud 
gan that 70 per cent of the families who own life of the sales record of 


insurance have less than enough to provide the equiva- 


‘ Aaj: our men for the 
lent of a year and a half’s income. 


. é year 1951: 
Sales efforts of the John Hancock’s agents in the test 
territories are tied in by means of teaser postcards to 
be mailed in advance of the appearance of the advertise- 
ment; reduced reproductions of the advertisements, 
for mailing and other distribution; and a booklet con- 
taining a unique device by which the prospect for life 
insurance can figure the amount of his family’s pro- 


teclin. Great American Reserve 


To the question whether the newspaper campaign, C 
if effective, will replace the company’s four-color pie Insurance ompany 
in magazines, the John Hancock replies that its “know DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
America better” magazine campaign will continue LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 
through 1953. 





AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION . . . $27,426.00 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS (includes Accident & Health) ..$ 728.17 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 


. whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 


. whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady 
and uniform 


. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 


. .. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 















NORTHERN TRUST LIFE 


Fined $1,200 


In 1948 the Northern Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Aurora, Illinois was indicted on charges oj 
using the mails to defraud. On September 9 last the 
company was found guilty and fined $1,200. In 195] 
the Northern Trust Life had a total cash income of 
$224,544; disbursements were $223,558 and of this lat- 
ter figure $92,409 was for claims. 

At the time of the original indictment, two other 
companies were also named and they were Arcadia 
National and the Westminster Life, both of Illinois. 
Since then the Arcadia National has been fined $10,000, 
while the suit against the Westminster Life was dropped 
after it was reinsured by the Bankers Life & Casualty, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Sales Promotion Innovations 


Direct use of an audio-visual aid in a life insurance 
sales interview was previewed by field leaders of Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company when Robert Daisey, 
C.L.U., manager of advanced agency training, presented 
a slide-with-sound scenario style dramatization of the 
problems faced by the partnership or close corporation 
attempting to get by without life insurance protection. 

A 15-minute production, the film offers a clear, con- 
cise and forceful exposition of the purposes and _prob- 
lem-solving facilities of Business Insurance. It is 
heamed directly to the individual prospect and designed 
for presentation in his office by appointment. To project 
it the agent uses lightweight, portable equipment. 

According to Daisey, the new audio-visual selling 
technique will be used experimentally in a group of 
pilot agencies at scattered points throughout Pacific 
Mutual's sales field, in conjunction with specialized 
agent-training designed to develop skill and smoothness 
in its presentation. It is anticipated that release to the 
company’s entire agency organization will follow shortly. 

Pacific Mutual has been employing audio-visual aids 
in training agents how to sell “Daisey comments,” and 
it seems entirely logical to introduce similar techniques 
into the sale itself. 


Wives Included 


Successful beyond anticipation in a sales drive staged 
last spring, husband-and-wife teamwork is being 
strongly emphasized by the company in the home office 
sponsored promotion of its nation-wide Inter-Agency 
Production Contest recently launched. 

According to Wayne Bishop, sales promotion man- 
ager, not only are wives invited to help in their hus- 
bands’ campaign planning and award winning, but they 
are receiving, direct from the home office, periodic pro- 
motional releases with instructions for effectively trans- 
mitting these business-building ideas to their spouses. 
Carefully timed, hand-written letters over the signature 
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of “Peggy Martin” are unfolding incentives and ob- 
iectives of the production drive as viewed through 
feminine eyes. Especially stressed are attractions of 
Coronado, California, site of Pacific Mutual’s National 
Convention to be held next spring. Production in the 
inter-agency sales contest can help both husband and 
wife to qualify. 

Early reactions to the husband-and-wife team motif, 
as expressed both by general agents and field personnel, 
are enthusiastic. 


“Packaged Plans’ 


The company has released newly revised “packaged 
plans” designed to fill the group medical expense needs 
of employees and dependents in companies with only 
10 to 49 employees. 

Called “Pacific Mutual’s Prepaid Medical Insurance 
Plans,” three plans are offered in all areas except Cali- 
fornia, where two plans are provided, both integrated 
with the California Unemployment Compensation Dis- 
ability law. While not designed to pay for the entire 
cost of every illness, they will materially offset the cost 
of medical care. 

The plans feature streamlined administration, com- 
petitive monthly rates and immediate coverage for em- 
ployees and dependents with no medical examination 
required. 

\ maternity benefit is now included in the “packages” 
in addition to liberal hospital, surgical and medical care 
benefits, x-ray and laboratory examinations, ambulance 
service, poliomyelitis care and additional accident ex- 
pense benefits. 


TEXAS EMPIRE LIFE & ACCIDENT 


New Company 


This new company, located at 1509 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas, was incorporated as a stock legal reserve 
life insurance company under the laws of Texas on 
July 31, 1952 and was licensed and began business on 
September 15, 1952. The authorized capital is $100,000 
and it was paid-in in cash, the par value of the shares 
being $10. They were sold at $25, thus producing a 
cash surplus of $145,000, after organization expenses 
of $5,000 were deducted. 

(he usual forms of ordinary policies are being of- 
fered, with one interesting note in that policy loan 
interest is 6%. The CSO Table with interest at 3% 
is being used for reserve basis. 

The officers are: Hilton Painter, president (formerly 
‘ice president and agency director of State Life of 
'exas) ; vice president, Percy L. Carpenter; secretary, 

harles P. Storey; treasurer, J. DuVal West; medical 
lirector, Dr. Glenn Terry and consulting actuary, P. V. 
\lontgomery. 

Currently the company is licensed to do business in 
the state of Texas. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE 


Belknap President 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, New York City, held 
on October 14 last, Raymond H. Belknap was elected 
president succeeding Richard Rhodebeck, resigned. Mr. 
Belknap began his insurance career in 1926 with the 
Occidental Life of California. In time he engaged in 
almost all phases of home office work, including service 
in actuarial and underwriting departments. He then 
entered the field of personal production as an agent and 
later became a general agent. He also founded a gen- 
eral insurance agency under the name of Belknap & 
Belknap which still functions under his brother’s direc- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

After seven years in the field, he became director of 
agencies in the home office and in 1949 joined the Con- 
tinental Assurance as executive assistant. The follow- 
ing year he became a vice president and a director. 
This year after purchase of the controlling share of 
United States Life stock by the Continental Casualty 
Company, Mr. Belknap became a vice president of the 
company and a member of the board of directors. 

Richard Rhodebeck, who resigned October Ist, joined 
the United States Life in 1935 as a general agent and 
became president in 1947. During his career as an 
agency executive beginning in 1939, the sales of the 
company increased substantially and the in force 
jumped from $60,000,000 to over $550,000,000. Mr. 
Rhodebeck has made no announcement of future plans. 
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men’s Compensation coverage 
through individual policies. Sec- 


ondly, and possibly more important, 
there are a great many manual 
workers in companies too small to 
be attractive to Group underwriters. 
It has been estimated that firms hav- 
ing fewer than 50 employees account 
for 98% of all businesses and 33% 
of their total employment. There 
are more than eight million people 
employed by firms having less than 
20 employees. 

Aside from considerations of a 
possible new market, we must con- 
sider the effect of employment and 
earnings on our existing market. 
Should we, for example, make sub- 
stantial increases in our underwrit- 
ing maxima? Can we safely under- 
write 75% of today’s gross incomes ? 
The problem here is to determine 
the probable future trend of em- 
ployment and earnings. Will today’s 
inflated earnings soon be considered 
normal earnings? Will the upward 
trend continue? Will employment 


and wages stabilize at current levels ? 
Could we have a sharp reversal with 
a severe depression? Obviously, it 
is not possible to answer these ques- 
tions, but it is possible to enumerate 
various factors which may influence 
the answer. For example: 





Planned defense expenditures and 
lifting of credit suggest continuing 
high levels of employment and earn- 
ings for a while. Under present 
plans, however, defense expendi- 
tures should taper off at some later 
date. 

With the cost of living at an all- 
time high and with the precedent set 
in the steel case, some increase in 
basic wage levels is not improbable. 

It may be expected that any polit- 
ical administration would do all in 
its power to ease a readjustment if 
such appeared likely. 

Then there is the great unknown 
—the effect of variations in interna- 
tional tensions. 

All of these things taken together 
suggest a broad market, but the un- 
certain nature of the criteria will 
suggest a note of caution. 


Companies and Competition 


As the market has expanded, in- 
terest in the business has increased. 
In the past several months, many 
companies have made a_ careful 


study of Individual Accident and 
Sickness insurance, and many others 
have undoubtedly reviewed the pos- 
silities without permitting their in- 
terest to become known. Several im- 
portant companies have entered the 
business or have made a commit- 
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ment to enter. However, the roster 
of new entrants may be nearing 
completion. In the case of sever! 
companies which reviewed the pos 
sibilities, it has become definite) 
known that they have decide 
against entering this business. 
There is much to be learned }y 
an examination of the factors whic! 
possibly influenced companies jy 
their decision not to enter. Educa- 
tion of a Field Force in a new an 
complex business would require a 
effort which might or might not pay 
off in results. We must face the 
fact that agents of multiple lin 
companies and = Life — insurance 
agents have sometimes indicated a 
disinclination for Accident and Sick. 
ness sales. Home office problems oj 
personnel and procedures may have 
had an influence. Some 
companies, it is suspected, were in- 
fluenced by a prospect of possibly 


adverse 


poor claim experience such as de- 
veloped in other areas in recent 
months. The expense of develop- 
ment and operation may have ap- 
peared to some companies to be an 
insurmountable obstacle. The inher- 
ent difficulties in administering this 
business, with its unfortunately high 
lapse ratio, make it extremely diff- 
cult to operate within the limits ofa 
practical premium that will at the 
same time permit an adequate re- 
turn to policyholders. Most impor- 
tant of all, companies probably 
realized on examination that the Ac- 
cident and Sickness business can be 
a speculative field from the com- 
pany’s financial standpoint and they 
did not feel that the benefits to be 
derived would compensate for the 
substantial risk involved. Perhaps 
they were discouraged by the diff- 
culty of designing a product which 
would be at once of value to the 
public, stimulating to the agent, and 
sound for the company. 
Nevertheless, several fine compa- 
nies have joined our ranks, and with 
the entrance of these companies, and 
the mcreasing activity of the older 
companies, competition has inten- 
sified rapidly. This competition will 
have its inevitable effect on cover- 
age. We have already seen marked 
evidence of the trend. Insuring 
clauses have been liberalized with 
the elimination or modification of 
protective language. Maximum pe- 
riods of benefit for disability have 
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heen extended. Coverage for Hos- 
pital and Surgical Expense has been 
improved and introduced by an in- 
creasing number of companies. Age 
limits have been extended and the 
renewal privilege has been liberal- 
ized. Experiments are being made 
in new lines of major medical ex- 
pense coverage. 

At one time or another we have 
with justification claimed a lot for 
the benefits of free competition in 
our business. We maintain that free 
competition will result in greater 
benefits at less cost to policyholders. 
The stimulation of free competition 
is expected to result in improvement 
of existing coverages and develop- 
ment of new coverages as the need 
of the insuring public becomes ap- 
parent. But with all this liberaliza- 
tion and expansion, we must pause 
now and again to take stock. Each 
individual company has a solemn re- 
sponsibility to its policyholders to 
avoid unsound changes. The lessons 
learned in the great depression must 
not be forgotten. Liberalizations and 
new coverages must be based upon 
sound judgment with the confident 
expectation that they may be con- 
tinued indefinitely into the future. 


Legal Angle 


In the field of statutory regulation 
and supervision there are two laws 
in particular which will affect the 
outlook for Individual Accident and 
Sickness insurance. One is the Uni- 
form Individual Accident and Sick- 
Policy Provisions Law; the 
other is the N.A.I.C. model ap- 
proval-disapproval law under which 
the Commissioner can disapprove a 
policy form if the benefits provided 
therein are unreasonable in relation 
to the premium charged, or if it con- 
tains a provision provisions 
which are unjust, unfair, inequitable, 
misleading, deceptive, or encourage 
misrepresentation of such policy. 

With respect to the Uniform Pol- 
icv Provisions Law, the outlook ap- 
pears to be very favorable. The bill 
has been generally accepted without 
important modification in those leg- 
islatures where it has already been 
introduced. After the legislative ses- 
sions in 1953, it is hoped that the bill 
will have been enacted in most of 
the remaining states where it is 
needed to permit uniformity of pol- 
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gram fits his income, the work he does, and 
his family situation. It’s another visual aid sup- 
plied by General American to back up the 
efforts of men in the field. 
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icv forms throughout the country. 
As soon as these further enactments 
have been made, the companies will 
be in position to revise existing pol- 
icy forms to meet the requirements 
of this new law. 

When general revisions are made, 
it is probable that one of the out- 
standing features of the new law 
will be demonstrated. It will permit 
companies to experiment with pro- 
visions more favorable to policy- 
holders. As will be noted elsewhere, 
one of our most important problems 
will be to make policies more under- 


standable to the insuring public and 
our own field representatives. This 
is a top priority in public relations. 
Under the 1921 law we were rigidly 
bound by the statutory require- 
ments. Under the new law any com- 
pany has the right to offer liberal- 
izations in the interests of its policy- 
holders. 

As a specific example, our com- 
pany made a substantial simplifica- 
tion and liberalization in the Family 
Hospital and Surgical Expense pol- 
icy which we recently filed under the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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new law. In place of four compli- 
cated sections having to do with No- 
tice of Claim, Claim Fornis, Proofs 
of Loss, and Time of Payment of 
Claims, we substituted a single short 
statement to the effect that all in- 
demnities will be paid upon receipt 
of written proof. This proposal, 
when initially made in our own com- 
pany, was thought to be possibly a 
too radical departure from the lan- 
guage of the statute. With this in 
mind, we asked the Insurance De- 
partments for specific comment and 
we were greatly encouraged in our 
efforts by its generally favorable 
reception. 

While the same simplification 
would not be practical in a policy 
providing weekly indemnity benefits 
under which prompt notice of dis- 
ability is necessary, it is. to be hoped 
that other liberalizations may be 
made. 

We are conscious, of course, of 
the importance of avoiding minor 
changes in wording with the conse- 
quent burden to Insurance Depart- 
ment personnel. 















INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 





In the other area, approval-disap- 
proval, the outlook is uncertain. In 
recent years, there has arisen a real 
difference of opinion or misunder- 
standing of the actual intent of this 
legislation. In some quarters it has 
been maintained that the adminis- 
tration of this legislation will require 
companies to submit complete statis- 
tical information together with the 
exact premium structure, including 
every component, for every policy 
form submitted. 


Model Bill 


The model bill was developed in 
the hectic sessions when various 
committees were attempting to deal 
with the problems raised for state 
supervision following the enactment 
of Public Law 15. You may recall 
that Public Law 15 exempted the 
insurance business from certain fed- 
eral anti-trust statutes for a limited 
period to January 1, 1948 (later ex- 
tended to June 30, 1948), for the 
purpose of enabling appropriate 
regulatory legislation to be enacted 
at the state level. The problem of 
the regulation of the Accident and 
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Sickness business was only one of a 
large number of far reaching prob. 
lems which arose in all lines of the 
insurance business. 

An all-industry committee report 
in December 1946 included a re- 
quest to defer action on the \cci- 
dent and Sickness regulatory prob- 
lem until December 1947, it being 
realized that an extremely complex 
situation was being handled without 
the requisite amount of study and 
consideration. Possibly because of 
the compulsion of Public Law 15, 
the Commissioners’ representatives 
felt that no such postponement could 
be permitted. This was the atmos- 
phere from which the present law 
emerged and it is understandable 
that the law, as drafted, lacks the 
precision necessary to determine its 
intent clearly. 

The published reports of _ the 
N.A.I.C. committee meetings which 
considered the subject of regulation 
of Accident and Sickness insurance 
illustrate the thinking at that time. 
It was concluded that Accident and 
Sickness insurance should not be the 
subject of rate regulation of the fire 
and casualty type, becatise of the 
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complexities of the business and the 
fact that it is transacted by so many 
different types of carriers. It was 
also felt that free competition is de- 
sirable in such a rapidly developing 
field. In the minutes of the com- 
mittee meeting in December 1946 in 
reference to the provision which 
says the Commissioner can disap- 
prove a policy form if the benefits 
are unreasonable in relation to the 
premium charged, it was_ stated 
that 

“This provision was incorporated 
in the bill to provide a Commissioner 
with an effective method of dealing 
with those companies which have 
persisted in writing policies provid- 
ing benefits which are unreasonable 
in relation to the premium charged. 
Under this bill a Commissioner will 
be able to prohibit the use of policies 
which are fraudulent or manifestly 

ifair to the public. 

“It will be noted that this bill pro- 

des a much less detailed regulatory 
lachinery than that provided in the 

odel Fire and Casualty rating 
lis” 

The intent is clearly determinable 
irom the minutes of the Commis- 
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sioners’ committee and can be sum- 

marized as follows: 

1. It was not intended to make In- 
dividual Accident and Sickness 
insurance subject to strict rate 
regulation. 

2. It intended to enable the 
Commissioner to deal with those 
companies which have persisted 
in writing policies providing 
benefits which are unreasonable 
in relation to the premium 
charged. In this connection, ref- 
erence is to policies that are 
fraudulent or manifestly unfair 
to the public. 

3. The reference to fraudulent pol- 
icies or policies manifestly unfair 
to the public indicated clearly that 
the draftsmen intended to give a 
Commissioner the police power 
necessary to deal with individual 
situations that could be so charac- 
terized. 

None of the discussion indicated 
that the law would require a review 
of the premium rate structure for 
every policy submission. The sub- 
ject has never been given the study 
that would be required for so com- 
plex a problem. 
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In those jurisdictions where pres- 
sure is being brought to require 
companies to file complete statistical 
information with each policy, it may 
well be that the administrative heads 
of the department do not realize the 
extent of the responsibility which 
they would be assuming. The un- 
certain nature of Accident and Sick- 
ness insurance statistics may not be 
fully recognized. The statistics in 
this business do not parallel the 
smooth steady flow of mortality sta- 
tistics. Ours is a business subject to 
violent fluctuations and the respon- 
sibility for rate adjustment to meet 
these changes must rest with the 
company. From the standpoint of 
the enforcement of the law in ques- 
tion, any insurance department 
might well be guided by the stand- 
ards of benefit in relation to pre- 
mium which have been established 
in free competition. 

On the other hand, the industry 
must concede that state supervisory 
officials have an obligation to ad- 
minister the statute for the better- 
ment of the business and that they 
are entitled to the cooperation of re- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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sponsible companies to obtain that 
objective. 

While differences of opinion may 
arise, the companies need not be 
pessimistic. The experience on re- 
cent policy submissions has, in gen- 
eral, been most encouraging. Insur- 
ance Department personnel have 
been very cooperative and helpful. 


Administrative Problems 


In Home Office administration 
we face the problems raised by cleri- 
cal shortages, higher salaries, in- 
creasing material costs, and increas- 
ing service costs such as medical 
examinations and investigations. All 
of these come at a time of increas- 
ing volume and they add up to one 
result—increased expense. 

While it may not be so considered, 
expense in our business is as impor- 
tant as claim experience. Our en- 
tire operation depends upon two fac- 
tors, rate of morbidity and rate of 
expense. With current inflationary 
trends, the rate of expense merits as 
much or even more consideration 
than the rate of morbidity. 





Expenses are of two general types 
—those that may be expressed as a 
percentage of premium, for exam- 
ple, commissions, and the more or 
less constant expense per policy. 
Commission rates are generally the 
subject of Agency contract. Our 
particular concern is with those ex- 
penses that are incurred for every 
policy that we issue, regardless of 
size or type. We have the expense 
of underwriting, issue, premium bill- 
ing, general policy maintenance and 
claims administration. With in- 
creases in clerical salaries, every one 
of these expense items has followed 
suit. Since 1941 clerical salaries 
have increased by over 90%. If it 
cost 10 cents to prepare a premium 
notice in 1941, it will probably cost 
20 cents in 1952. An underwriting 
inspection report that averaged 
$1.35 in 1941 now averages $2.17. 
Medical have in- 
creased by 75% in the same period. 
The cost of underwriting a typical 
broad coverage policy will probably 
have increased by 70% and admin- 
istration of an average disability 
claim will have increased about the 
same. 


examinations 


The effect of all these increases jy 
policy expenses can be easily illys. 
trated. If this expense amounted to 
$5 per policy, it would represen 
20% of a $25 annual premium, [j, 
as a result of these increases, the 
policy expense increases to $10, jt 
now amounts to 40% of the $25 
annual premium. If at the same time 
the average premium had increased 
to $75, the expense of $10 would 
amount to only 13%%. What does 
all this signify? It signifies ver 
clearly that the average premium 
must be increased substantially jn 
order that the policy expense wil 
not become an unsupportable _per- 
centage of the premium income. Fol- 
lowing the inflationary trend, our 
average premiums have probably in- 
creased during the last ten vears 
However, it may be doubted that 
they have increased sufficiently t 
effect a reduction in the percentag 
needed to cover policy expenses 
Greater emphasis on increased pre- 
mium is indicated. We can encour- 
age the agents to write larger pre- 
miums within the company’s current 
underwriting limits. We can_ in- 
crease the underwriting limits. We 











facilities—for those qualified. 
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Fifty -Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$181,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $79,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 


contract, and up-to-date training and service 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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ith the Greatest of Ease... 


... you'll find that Na- 
tional Casualty policies sur- 
prise, surpass and satisfy— 
provide Accident & Health, 
Hospitalization and Medi- 
cal Care coverages unsur- 
passed for the Individual, 
Family, Franchise or True 


Group case. 


Many highly desirable territories 
are open for agency appointment. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Remember - It’s Easiest to Sell the Best! 





can package more benefits in a sin- 
gle policy. We can encourage the 
sale of complete coverage against all 
hazards of accident and sickness. 

The savior of this business may 
very well be, not the man who de- 
velops an ingenious benefit, but the 
man who develops ways and means 
of administering the business at a 
minimum of expense. 


Public Relations 


An extensive job is yet to be done 
in the field of public relations. We 
must make every effort to foster the 
confidence and respect of our asso- 
ciates, our agency force and the in- 
suring public. 

From the standpoint of the agency 
force, there are several features of 
our business which probably tend 
to discourage enthusiasm. The 
agents who sell Individual Accident 
and Sickness insurance are generally 
engaged in other lines as well, and 
in many instances the other lines are 
considered the major lines. Accord- 
ingly, any policyholders dissatisfac- 
tion resulting from an Accident and 
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Sickness transaction is probably 
magnified far beyond its actual im- 
portance. For example, the great 
majority of policies are renewable at 
the option of the company. In those 
relatively few cases where a com- 
pany finds it necessary to refuse 
renewal, it may be a fact that an 
important client of the agent be- 
comes a dissatisfied client. This is 
another reason why ‘it is of greatest 
importance that the companies re- 
fuse renewal only when the circum- 
stances clearly require that action. 
As a generalization, the agents will 
be influenced adversely by any fea- 
ture of the coverage which adversely 
affects a policyholder. 

Complications of benefits and un- 
derwriting rules may also act as a 
deterrent to agency interest. The 
general insurance business and the 
life insurance business have great 
varieties of benefits and underwrit- 
ing rules. If an agent considers one 
of these lines to be his primary 
source of income, he may doubt the 
advantage of attempting to assimi- 
late the details of the benefits and 
underwriting rules for Accident and 


Sickness policies. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the occupational classes cus- 
tomarily used by the companies. We 
have many fine distinctions which 
are readily mastered by the home 
office underwriter but which may be 
a burden to the man in the field. It 
may be possible in the future to 
effect a material simplification in 
these classifications. Again, unless 
the agent grasps the language of 
benefit provisions, he will not have 
confidence in competition. Rather 
than risk embarrassment, he may 
avoid the problem entirely. 

From the standpoint of our rela- 
tions with the insuring public, every 
effort must be made to gain the same 
respect for our coverage as for life 
insurance and other lines. There are 
many directions in which we can 
move to attain this end. 

Sales methods may be generally 
improved. The policyholder should 
be made to feel that he has entered 
into an important contract, one 
which should be valued and pre- 
served. Who, for example, will 
value a policy sold like a raffle ticket 

(Continued on the next page) 
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with as little chance of paying off ? 
A policy obtained too easily may be 
valued too little. 


Liberalize Contracts 


In our policy language we must 
avoid any appearance of phrases 
which might mislead, benefits of ob- 
viously little value, or burdensome 
terms and conditions. All of you 
have probably been in the position of 
explaining to an agent that company 
practice is more liberal than the pol- 
icy language would indicate. These 
more liberal practices should appear 
in the contract. 

Claims administration, of course, 
has the greatest impact on our pol- 
icyholder relations. The claim man 
has the difficult job of keeping the 
claimant sold and at the same time 
protecting the company’s interests. 
Every claimant could be made 
happy by payment in full as de- 
manded. This same course of action 
would make the actuary most un- 


happy. It must also be borne in 
mind that not all claimants are 
honest claimants. Much has been 


said about the need to protect the 
insuring public against the insurance 
companies. Many cases arise which 
demonstrate a need for protecting 
the companies against the presum- 
ably guileless policyholder. In many 
such cases the agent could be of 
great assistance. Much of the claim 
difficulty arises because the company 
was not furnished with complete and 
accurate information in the applica- 
tion. The agents must be trained 
and encouraged to realize their re- 
sponsibility in the completion of ap- 
plications. It will follow that diffi- 


culties with claimants will be 
avoided and the agent’s job will be 
made more pleasant. 

We face the public relations prob- 
lem with everything in our favor. 
The public is completely sold on the 
need for protection. It’s up to us to 
do the job. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


AST month hearings were held 
in Washington before the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Health. The 
progress that has been made by in- 
surance companies, Blue Shield and 
other organizations was placed on 
the record. Payments made last year 
in all categories approached $900,- 
000,000, to John H. 
Miller, vice president and actuary of 
the Monarch Life. Speaking for 
Blue Cross, Wm. S. MeNary 
pointed out that medical services 
must be available before they can 
be offered. From two organiza- 
tions—Social Security Administra- 
tion and the American Federation of 
Labor—both came out for a compul- 
sory system or, as we call it, social- 
ized medicine. It has been known 
for some time that the CIO favored 
this move but apparently this is a 
change in thinking for the AFL. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, director of 
economic research for the C. of C., 
pointed out that total payments for 
all medical services, including gov- 
ernment spending, approximated 
$13,600,000,000 in 1951. During last 
year, however, the people spent some 
$13,200,000,000 for alcoholic bever- 
ages, tobacco and smoking supplies. 
This fact, rather than socialized or 
private coverage, may be the main 
issue in this situation. 


according 








OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Specialized Insurance Service 


Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 
REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham * Columbus + Denver 
San Francisco + Tulsa » Washington 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
SERVICE 


NEW company called ‘Life & 
Accident Management (rgan. 
ization” has been formed in Ocean 











City, N. J. 


individually. 


W. B. Hulse, who has a back. 


ground of sales in various capacities 
covering many years, is president 
Howard D. Shaw, who has been en- 
gaged in letter writing, advertising 
and sales promotion work in connec- 
tion with life insurance, is execu- 
tive vice president, while Mark 
Kormes, F.C.A.S., is the consulting 
actuary. Headquarters of the com- 
pany are in the National Bank 
suilding in Ocean City, N. J. 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL 
DISABILITY 


ARIOUS | suggested —compul- 
sory non-occupational disability 
benefit 


laws were considered by 
James K. Honey, assistant counsel 
of Life Insurance Association of 


America, in a paper presented be- 
fore the Section of Insurance Law 
at the San Francisco annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

“Whatever our individual convic- 
tions may be as to the wisdom of 
such legislation,” Mr. Honey de- 
clared, “we must remember that a 
majority of any state legislature or 
Congress can render those convic- 
tions completely academic. If such 
laws are to be enacted, we now have 
available the knowledge and the ex- 
perience necessary to develop a form 
of statute that will promise sound 
administration and a _ compatible 
marriage of social legislation and 
private enterprise at the state level.” 

Compulsory legislation has been 
enacted in Rhode Island, California, 
New Jersey and New York. Other 
types of laws than those existing 
have also been suggested. 

The Rhode Island law, Mr. 
Honey indicated, has resulted in an 
unsatisfactory financial experience. 
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The organization is se 
up to offer its services to handle all f 
phases of establishing an accident} 
and health department in a life in. 
surance company or it will handle} 
specified phases of such an operation } 
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HOSPITAL INSURANCE SURVEY 


NDIVIDUAL hospital insurance 
Tooticies have shown a remarkable 
improvement in benefits and policy 
provisions during the last four years, 
according to the 1951 survey of 
individual and family group hospital 
insurance coverage conducted by the 
Hospital Insurance Committee of 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. The survey 
covers the “best selling” hospital 
policy of 101 Conference companies. 
It also compares present policies with 
a similar survey conducted by the 
Hospital Insurance Committee in 
1948, and with such other informa- 
tion as was available from hospital 
policies issued in 1940. 

In addition to supplying the sta- 
tistical information requested, D. R. 
Hodder, assistant secretary—policy 
development, Woodmen Accident 
Company, Chairman of the Hospital 
Insurance Committee, asked the 
participating companies to state their 
opinions as to the future of the 
individual and family group hospital 
insurance business. 

Mr. Hodder reports that it was 
commonly agreed that inflation is 
the chief cause of high loss ratios. 
It was also universally felt that 
increased utilization of hospital facil- 
ities and the more expensive medical 
care treatments have an important 
bearing on the general problem. 


“Some insurers fear that the 
system of providing unallocated 
expense benefits will necessarily 


become too costly to keep hospital 
insurance premiums within reason- 
able limits. Most, however, appar- 
ently do not subscribe to this view, 
for the great majority of policies are 
presently being written without 
specifically allocating such benefits. 
There is a belief in some quarters 
that the demand for broader protec- 
tion is of greater immediate concern. 
In addition, there is a possibility that 
the experimentation in the so-called 
‘major medical expense’ field may 
ide an eventual answer, in that 
may be a move to use a coin- 
ince provision as a_ protective 
ce against rising costs and over- 
Usage. Such a clause would be of 
irticular importance in the event of 
depression. 
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Chere was a diversity of opinion 
as to the expected general effect of 
a future depression. Many felt the 
reaction would be severe in the 
manner that weekly indemnity poli- 
cies were affected during the early 
nineteen thirties. Some thought this 
would be significant because the 
public has become accustomed to 
utilizing hospital insurance for pay- 
ment of hospital expenses during 
the past few years. Surprisingly, 
others saw no special danger to the 
business in a depression since there 
was no moral hazard comparable to 
that in the weekly indemnity policy. 
They felt that expenses would tend 
to reduce and that people would 
forego minor hospital treatment,” he 
said. 

The survey revealed that the 
average daily hospital room benefit 
is $7.50, compared to $4.50 daily 
benefit sold in 1941, The 
number of days for hospital con- 
finement covered by the policies has 
also increased. 60% of the policies 
in the 1951 survey provide daily 
room benefits for 90-100 days, as 
compared with only 30% in the 1948 
survey. In 1941 approximately 50% 
of the policies provided room bene- 
fits for 30 days. Approximately 74% 
of the companies reporting in the 
1951 survey were writing policies 
providing unallocated miscellaneous 
hospital expense benefits, as com- 
pared to 57% of the companies in 
the 1948 survey and less than 25% 
of the companies in 1941. In this 
respect, the 1951 report shows the 
average miscellaneous expense bene- 
fit was 12 times the daily room 
benefit in comparison to 6 times the 
daily room benefit in 1948. 

Substantial benefit increases 
such hospital services as drugs, 
dressings, and operating room were 
revealed in the 1951 
compared to policies 
1948. 

Waiting periods for sickness have 
also been reduced, it was revealed. 
In 1951 the average was 21 days, as 
compared to 24 days in 1948, 
Further indication of this trend is 
shown by the statistics on policies 
containing no blanket waiting period 
for sickness. 14 policies in the 1951 


room 


for 


survey, as 
written in 


survey provided immediate coverage 
for sickness, as compared to 10 poli- 
cies in the 1948 survey. 

Nearly 85% of the policies re- 
ported in the 1951 survey contained 
grace periods, as compared with 70% 
of the policies reported in 1948. 

“Many companies have been zeal- 
ous in their willingness to prove 
industry’s ability to provide the 
public with sound protection. The 
industry is aware that keen competi- 
tion and public acceptance of the 
product have greatly improved pres- 
ent day policies over their predeces- 


sors,” Mr, Hodder commented. 


L.O.M.A. MEETING 


T THE annual conference held 

recently in Atlantic City, Harry 
H. Allen, second vice president and 
secretary, Mutual Benefit, was 
elected president, succeeding J. L. 
satchler, Kansas City Life. Noel 
S. Baker, John Hancock, was elected 
vice president. Currently the or- 
ganization has 254 members. 

Vincent F. Lechner, Mutual Life, 
keynoted the meeting. “In this 
period of high and continued rising 
costs, the reduction and, wherever 
possible, elimination of detail, 
should play an important part in 
management’s thinking. The things 
we could afford to do twenty years 
ago have now become so costly that 
they deserve analysis and careful ex- 
amination to determine whether the 
results justify the expense.” 

In his report, President Batchler 
described the “atronic age.” 
“Change is normal in the mecha- 
nized age and that change is acceler- 
ated by mechanical equipment. Thus 
we must conclude that during the 
next 35 vears the velocity of change 
will be infinitely multiplied. What 
has required 35 years to develop to 
its present form may, in this high 
velocity future, change equally over- 
night.” 

Charles Sasse, 21, Kansas City 
Life, received his Fellowship in the 
Association at the meeting and thus 
becomes the youngest student ever 
to achieve this distinction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Estate Planning for Physicians” 
by W. S. McClanahan examines a 
doctor’s unique salary and career 
structure and brings together four 
articles published by American Med- 
ical Association. It includes: Busi- 
ness Side; Fundamentals; Planning 
—Middle Years, Retirement. Copies 
available at $1.00 from R & R, 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis 9, 
Indiana. 

“Punched Card Accounting in a 
Life Insurance Company” by J. L. 
Satchler, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Life, has 
been published by the Life Office 
Management Association. The orig- 
inal version was published in 1944 
as a paper. This new 154-page book 
brings the subject up-to-date with 
many illustrations and revised text 
material. Copies available from the 
Association at 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mr. Batchler 
is currently president of the Assn. 

“Forensic Psychiatry” by Dr. 
Henry A. Davidson is a psychiatric 
legal guide for physicians and other 
experts who are called on to give 
testimony before a judicial tribunal. 
It orients the practitioner in the es- 
sentials of courtroom mechanics and 
provides him with basic answers to 
basic questions. Copies from Ron- 
ald Press, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. at $8.00. 

The second and revised edition of 
Recordable, the home owner's rec- 
ord book, has just been published 
by Jackson Publications, Inc., 305 
East 46th Street, New York 17. 

This 32-page booklet has 18 sep- 
arate features, with space for keep- 
ing records for 20 to 30 years. Some 
of the items for which records can 
be maintained are: payments, main- 
tenance, services, utilities, appli- 
ances, furnishings, taxes, personal 
property, automobile, medical ex- 
penses, etc. 

It is published as a sales promo- 
tion piece for insurance companies 
who sell insurance coverage to home 
owners. The price for a sample copy 
is 50 cents and there is a choice of 
colors—red, green or brown. The 
book is syndicated—that is, sold on 
a quantity basis to selected sponsors 
only. There is ample space on the 
cover for imprint of the company, 
agent or both names, 
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RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Throughout the month of November this illustration and theme will direct the attention 
of the nation to the vital place of religion in personal and community life. The above 
scene with its simple message will appear on thousands of billboards across the coun 
as part of the annual, non-sectarian movement, Religion In American Life (RIAL). The 
billboards are just one phase of the RIAL program which employs, for the first time in 
the history of religion, all mass advertising facilities in support of religious institutions, 
American business, through The Advertising Council, contributes use of the advertising 
media. Everywhere, clergymen will be urged to use the national advertising to increase 
attendance and support for local churches and synagogues. Religious and lay leaders, both 
national and local, will be asked to take full advantage of the powerful influence of modern 
advertising. Local groups can use this free advertising to point straight at individual 
churches and synagogues. Their efforts can help bring the message of religion to many who 
may have lost everything but a faint recollection of religion. The Religion In American Life 
movement is sponsored by a National Laymen's Committee composed of members of the 
three major faiths. It is headed by Charles E. Wilson, former director of defense mobiliza- 
tion. Twenty-two national religious bodies contribute support. 





FARM MORTGAGES 


ORE than $1,000,000,000 of 
| eee money has been ex- 
tended to American farmers in the 
past three years alone by the life 
insurance companies of the country, 
resulting in a net rise of more than 
$500,000,000 in such financing out- 
standing, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 

The life companies are currently 
making new farm loans at a rate 
three times that of ten years ago. 
The net increase of investment in 
farm mortgages by such companies 
during the past three years has been 
equalled only once before, in the 
early Twenties. 

This accelerated financing aid was 
extended to farmers at a time when 
funds were especially needed for 
modernization and increased pro- 
ductivity to meet post-war needs. 
Loans have been made on a wider 
basis than in previous periods, carry- 
ing the financing into all parts of the 
country, 


Much of the recent financing has 
been on a_ long-term, amortizing 
basis, reflecting a stabilized back- 
ground for the farmer as compared 
with the operations in previous 
periods of farm prosperity. 

Total farm mortgages outstanding 
with the life insurance companies on 
June 30 of this year topped $1,600,- 
000,000. This was more than double 
the investment of this kind at the 
end of World War II. These loans 
cover more than 190,000 farms and 
average about $8,500. 





KOREAN WAR CLAIMS 


Life insurance death claim pay- 
ments on Korean War casualties dur- 
ing’ the two years following the 
outbreak of hostilities are reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance to ex- 
ceed $16,000,000. 

More than 13,000 policies were in- 
volved in the claims reported in the 
24 months ending June 25. 

The Korean War claims paid repre- 
sented about !/2 of | percent of total 
death benefits paid by the life insur- 
ance companies in the two years. 
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